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Float like a butterflv, stinj 
like a 13 A. Victoria Koir tn 
to three numbers of the 
LONDON 

CONTEMPORARY 
DANCE theatre who have 
just graduated with the new 
Kent- validated degree in 
dance (page llj 

After Jasmine, what? 

Robert Pinker looks nt the 
position of SOCIAL WORK 
education and the need for 
urgent change (page 12 ) 

Bringing it all back home: in 
the finalpart of our series on 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Mary 
Bouquet considers how 
lessons learned from “exotic" 
societiescnn be upplied in our 
own back ya nd; Richard 
Jenkins asks if, now we no 
longer have an Empire to run, 
anthropology is still viable as 
a separat o di sc i pi ine (pnge 
13) 

Howto be top: Philip Thody 
has been sitting on some 
CIVIL SERVICE so lection 
boards and manages to 
explode n few myths. They’re 
/ml just interested i n you r 
accent or how you hold your 
k nifo (pnge 1 4 ) 



HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
Priory House, St Johns Lane, London EC1M 4BX. Telephone 01-253 3000 


On a winter’s afternoon 



British sociology has long 
bean like the British motor 
industry; second best by most 
yardsticks to Continental 
modesl, but deserving of a 
grudging loyalty. Bo R’b 
heartening, as Roger 
Silveratone argues, to give 
full measure of praise to 
BASIL BERNSTEIN, 
whose work is discussed in a 
new book (page 15) 
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Higher education must serve the na- 
tion, wc are told. Who in government 
could doubt the willingness of universi- 
ties, polytechnics and colleges to do 
their plain patriotic duty, and who in 
higher education would claim thnt they 
had any right to stand outside the 
community of the nation? Well, there 
may always have been a few of both. 
But until very recently their number 
und their influence were negligible. 
The identification between the 
academy and the nut ion appeared 
complete. 

Today there are more people in 
Westminster nnd Whitehall, and 
maybe the City too. who doubt the 
patriotism of higher education - which 
is why they so frequently assert that it 
must serve the nation, an exhortation 
that seemed quite redundant until 
these very last few years. There are 
also more people in universities, 
polytechnics and colleges who are 
made uneusv by this cumulative re- 
iteration of their patriotic duty, which 


programme of the great-nnd-the -good 
class hardly seems sacred and above 
politics from the cynical perspective of 
the 1980s. Similar deflationary jobs 
could be done on the “national’* prog- 
rammes of Britain between the wars, 
or those of Edwardian or Victorian 
Britain. 

The difficulty today is that we have 
no “national" programme, no broad 
patriotic culture that can be distin- 


| uuikll 

seems to them less a reminder mure an 
indictment. 

So the tension he tween the academy 
and the polity, or Hny rate its present 
rulers, has increased. The former sus- 
pects that (lie idea of the nation has 
been hijacked for contestable pur- 
poses; flic Inner is increasingly sccptic- 
nl ahum the patriotism of higher 
ctlueaiiuu. I lie trouble of course is 
Urn this obligation toseive the n.«ii,i,i 
is now much more narrowly defined 
and also more directly, even oppres- 

;'f>/di«f. Once the nation 
upnu.ireri to einfimfy uiiinniiriicirs 
uriu beliefs (hat (muscciiifcif partisan 
programmes and so to serve as n focus 
for a common allegiance dim trans- 
cended political differences. 


guished from the programme of the 
Government of the dav. So patriotic 
and political allegiances have become 
dangerously and confusingly mingled. 
The nntion is no longer an expression 
of the continuity of our community, a 
tradition that can be shared but not 
owned, a multilateral definition. In- 
stead it has become a unilateral defini- 
tion, a possession that is won and lost 
m the rapid battles of political rivals. 

Some people of course will not 
regret this eclipse of a comprehensive 
patriotic culture. For both the radical 
njjht and the radical left regard such a 



... postwar 

they consisted of little more than an 
Atlanticlst foreign policy, Keynesian 
economic policy, and a social policy 
based on a bureaucratic (and paternal- 
ist?) welfare state. This desiccated 


culture as a dangerous confidence 
trick. The former argues that it is 
wrong to imugine that a nation can be 
anything more than an aggregate of 
individuals and their needs and dc- 
r rC i S " T‘ 1C * a,ler SL ‘ CS patriotism as the 
fig leaf of class power, an attempt to 
persuade the oppressed that present 
society is more Ilian simply the instru- 
ment through which the power of their 
mlcrs is expressed. Even among good 
uciiinciiits who reject both these crude 
and extreme views there is a reluctance 
to make too much of the idea of the 
Murmii. .A hln H, | myulism sivnis suft! 
enough . tun mi v iikl- iiiju m Inm-,! j|„,V 
“national” progi amines produced by 
an uiiuleetcd establishment should 
have precedence over political prog- . 
rammes chosen )n free elefctlofre Wst ' 
inevitably raise serious, and difficult, 
questions in a democracy/ 1 : "» ; ; 

Yet there are contrary arguments 
equally persuasive. Perhaps democra- 
cies need continuity more than other 
more authoritarian forms of govern- 
ment. The life of a nation and the lives 


of individual citizens cannot be chop- 
ped up into arbitrary electoral seg- 
ments. Nothing worthwhile can be 
achieved in a highly complex and 
sophisticated modern society unless 
there is a substructure of consensus 
that can be trusted. The development 
of a modern system of higher educa- 
tion and science certainly requires such 
stability of intentions. 

But it is more than expediency. To 
suppose that the present can dispose 
entirely of the past, to imugine that we 
inhabit some sterile value-free en- 
vironment, is not only ahistorical but 
also amoral. The nation in its best 
definition acts as a moral tradition that 
embodies our best achievements as a 
community; it cannot be reduced to 
the most advantageous arrangement of 
the resources available to us in the 
transitory present. In education above 
all this latter view of the nation can 
never be accepted as the dominant 
definition. For it is the nation in its 
ormer broader sense that schools,col- 
leges and universities must serve. 

It is possible to go further and to link 
our sense of nation as a moral tradition 
with a sense of religion that breaks 
through all national frontiers. Maybe 
the former is simply a feeble form of 
the transcendence which is celebrated 
so much more fully in the latter. 
Certainly the links between nation and 
history and religion are deep and 
subtle. In Little Gidding T. S. Eliot 
wrote: 

We are horn with the death 

^ Il - V n ' ,,in, ‘ Mtl bring us with 
The moment < tf the rose tout the 

moment of the yew-tree 



Of timeless moments. So, while the 
light fails 

On a winter’s afternoon, tn a secluded 
chapel 

History Is now and England. 


University image makers 

E roceedbyacautio 

ihiblts decisive action, particular! 


The story Is that the vice chancellors 
fell for a carefully baited hook when 
they reacted bo positively to Sir Keith 
Joseph s remark that the universities 
should provide him with the evidence 
to persuade his Cabinet colleagues to 
rive them more money. At the time of 
their September meeting in Leicester 
when (he remark was made it seemed 
to many vice chancellors that the 



sympathetic l , 1Hp 

universities. As a result they were 
more than ready to accept his chal- 
lenge to provide him with the evidence 
he demanded. 

The more cynical on sober reflection 
prefer anothe r version of the Leicester 
speech. They see Sir Keith’s offer as a 
deliberate PK trick for which the vice 
chancellors fell. Up to September the 
Government had been pinned back on 
the defensive over its Green Paper, 
which had been almost universally 
condemned to die surprised delight of 
many university and polytechnic lead- 
ers and td the savage despair of 
ministers and civil servants. After Six 
long years of cuts the initiative seemed 
to have passed back to the defenders of 
higher education. But not for long. 
Since the Lei coster speech the Govern- 
ment is back on the PR offensive. The 
vice chancellors have saddled them- 
selves with this Sisyphian burden of 
producing evidence to convince politi- 
cians who have no intention of being 
convinced that universities need more 
money. 

Much of this failure is recognized by 
the wee chancellors. For the last two 
years their committee has been stru 
glingto evolve a more effective public 
relations strirter- 


strategy. They arc desperate- 
ly aware (hat die university cuts have 
on ly^a slight impression oh 


made only a slight 
public opinion. The urgent need to 
organize an effective fight-back has 
bcco too obvious to be ignored. In the 
summer a committee formerly chaired 
by Professor John Roberts,' then vice 
chancellor of Southampton, and now 


chaired by Professor Michael Thomp- 
son; East Anglia’s vice chancellor, 
published a report on public relations 
which offered a useful check list of 
good housekeeping recommendations 
designed to help universities improve 
their public image. This report was 
discussed, in a desultory and inconclu- 
sive manner it seems, at the Leicester 
meeting when Sir Keith so carefully 
baited his hook. 

Of course it is easy for an outside 
observer to criticize the vice chancel- 
lors' fumbling efforts to improve the 
public image of universities. There are 
great difficulties in the way of their 
achieving a coherent strategy. First 
such a strategy has to address two 
different audiences; it has to reassure 
those who work in universities and to 
impress the wider public world of 
politics, industry and the media. Get- 
ting the language right can be tricky; Iv 
must not appear too crude to the 
former or too complacent to the latter. 

Second, universities are competing 
against each other - for students, for 
research grants, for the support of 
industry, and for the favour of politi- 
cians. During the last two years, at the 
same time as the vice chancellors’ 
committee has been struggling to pro- 
duce a more coherent PRstrategy for 
all universities, individual universities 
have been building their own cam- 
paigns with the shining example of 
Salford's success beckoning them for- 
ward. Several which inanged to stiug- 
8*^ through. jhe difficult period 6f 

' need to 
Hcer or 

~..a M ave now 

made Such appointments. The priority 
for most universities may be to build, 
or rebuild, their local constituencies. • 
But the potential for inter-university 
rivalry on the national plane can hardly 
be ignored. . : V: 

Third , the vice chancellors* commit- 
tee Mil-prepared- to. take on a 1 more , 

to k 
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student disorder during the late 1960s 
I two an “ 1970s without feeling any net 
itrug- appoint an information office] 
ubfic director of external relations have 


iroceed by a cautious consensus which 
jihiblts decisive action, particularly 
perhaps action In an alien field like PR 
which is inherently distasteful to many 
in universities. Its administrative 
habits are rooted in the quiet low-key 
world of university administration. Its 
lobbying skills, a quiet word over lunch 
at the Athenaeum or a discreet paper 
directed at civilized dvil servants, are 
dated. Under Lord Flowers’ chair- 
manship the vice chancellors' commit- 
tee began to learn about the urgent 
need to adapt to the colder climate of 
the 1980s, and its education continues. 
But too rapid a transformation cannot 
and should not be expected. 

So the current proposal by the vice 
chancellors’ committee to appoint an 
expensive PR expert and to provide 
iumAer with the necessary back-up 
needs to be examined with great care. 
Not - of course, because it Is too 
ambitious. Tho universities' need to 
improve their public image could haid- 
ly be greater. Any public relations 
consultant no doubt would advise the 
committee to organize au impressive 
publicity campaign which cost for more 
than the expenditure at present being 
contemplated by the committee. ■ 

Rather the concern arises from the 
considerable doubt about whether the 
vim chancellors arc thp best people to 
run such a campaign on behalf of the 
universities, or at gny rate about 
whether it is desirable to locate such an 
PR effort Within the office of their 
committee. Almost certainly any mm. 
paigq would be inhibited by the com- 
mittee’s consensual caution and would 
be epsnared by the bureaucratic proce- 

t re lnevilable in “eh an 
A far better solution would be 
to establish a separate university in- 
formation unit, which would work in a 
^ r f» abora tion with the vice chan- 

° h otber organizations 
might also help to sponsor. Or perhans 
- cv f t n ^W e r eduction infoffiS, 
both K ? d a i? ost “rtaiuiy offer 


Laurie Taylor 
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Now then, Doctor WernJtz,you 
look like a man who could do witht 
top-up. . 

Thank you. Vice Chancellor. Mosl * 

acceptable. Cheers I 

Cheers, Doctor Wernitz. Not too 
clovc-eyforyou? 

Not at all. Ideal for such a chilly 
evening. 

And a little more for you, Mrs 
Wernitz? 

Thankyou, Vice Chancellor. SkoU 

Skol, Mrs Wernitz. And you both 
enjoyed the meal? 

Quite delicious, Vice Chancellor. 

And such an excellent opportunity 
to get to know colleagues from 
different faculties. 

That’s something one hopes for. 

Doctor Wernitz. 

A chance to exchange ideas. 

One likes to think so. 

Get some sense of how the other 
half lives. 

Yes, indeed. 

To me it seems somehow part of 

the meaning of Christmas. New 
i?£ , . P?' A sense of sharing. 

Very well phrased, Doctor*""’ •'y. 

lte K Do letmetupyp uiip ‘ 
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trike call 


by David Jobbins 
University lecturers arc to go uliciul 
with plans for further strike action 
after union members endorsed a eall 
for a one-day stoppage later in 

January. 

But they are in couple their action 
with renewed political pressure ineiud- 
ing a mass lobby of Parliament in the 
summer term and a “concerted” letter- 
writing campaign. 

The Association of University 
Teachers winter council in Newcastle 
upon Tyne backed executive plans tor 
a “campaign of disruption’ at the 
beginning of the l‘)Kn/K7 academic 
year, hut a threat to disrupt this year’s 
examinations was lifted, with union 
leaders arguing that it could not be 
organized tn time. 

Plans for a pnssihle go slow could 
affect university udmisstons. 

While the Association or University 
Teachers does not intend to prevent 
the eventual registration of first-year 
students, the effects would be to, 
postpone it pe rt 


the best! 

All the best, Doctor Wernitz. 

I mean, I was sitting - quite by 
chance - next to a Doctor 
Campling, and we had a lone, long 
talk about our shared attitudes on •: ; 
contemporary morality before he . 4 
realized 1 was Com munication and 
Media Studies and I found out he 
was Forestry and Soil Erosion. It 
simply made no difference. 

I’m so pleased to hear ft. 

And then there was Doctor 
Campline's colleague. Doctor 
Sedcfie wno happened to be across . 
the table from me, and Doctor 
Caister also of Soil Erosion who ' 
was on my immediate right. A . 
splendid group. 

You all seemed to he getting cm 
admirably. 

Oh yes. In fact, Vice ChanceHori • v ; -y ^ 
by the end of the evening we were ; ■;!. 'i-v 
all good friends. 

IndMd? . .3$$ 

All good friends and jolly good .-V v 
company - as the song would havfpfc, 

14 ■ ■’ / '!r*< 

Ah yes. One small question, 
though, Doctor Wernitz. 

Yes, sir? . 

Do you really feel that this new ! if- •'' ' 
found solidarity with colleagues is*- \\ 
Forestry and Soil Erosion lslikelj^ 
to last Into the New Year? > 

I sense that you may be a little , /•’ ! 

cvucial about the Christmas spinl> 

Vice Chancellor? 

Not exactly, Doctor Wernitz. R ’ 8 !•>••£; , 
Just that Planning Coramittce, ... ?* ' 
having regard to the staff-studehLr pj ■ 
ratios, decided last weekbyavol? : ;vi.. ,/ t 
of eight to two that you should 
henceforth be transferred to tn*£ \ J 

very department. Well, BdftoHtf-^;? '; ; 4 
Dpi 


next year." AU I' vice president Dr Bill 
^(cpfienson said. A final decision will 
hi- made at the uninu summci council. 
Nou-inarking may eventually form a 
crucial part of the campaign, but union 
leaders do not think its use is appropri- 
ate this year. 

The union’s leaders are conscious 
that only just over one third of the 
unjon members voted in support of the 
strike call. The margin was 10,871 
votes to 9,051 with 19,926 out of about 
29,000 members taking part - about 68 
per cent of the membership. 

This was not as wide u margin as 


AUT leaders had hoped but they were 
confident it cave them the authority to 
press mi with the action. They believe 
most universities will be at foiled by 
the strike which huwevci is not in- 
tended to he disruptive. Alihiuigli 
picket lines are expected to ne 
mourned at most univcisiiics, mem- 
bers of oilier unions will not he asked 
to turn buck. 

AUT general secretary Ms Diana 
Warwick said: "No one believes a one 
dav strike will win the campaign but it 
will demonstrate that university staff 
me not willing to be downed und 
trampled on by a government which 
shows it dues mil give u damn for the 
duinngc it is doing”. 

And another vice president. Dr Ron 
Emanuel, called lor picket lines to lic 
mmintcdul all institutions' “to close the 
system down”. Member-; wl the 
National and L.ocul t lovernment 
Officers Association arc to join the 
strike on January 15 hut technicians 
and manual workers are expected to 
work 

not toYittend lectures, 
use libraries <11 other university ser- 
vices operated by academic und re- 
lated staff on J . 11111 . 1 ! y i;i. 

A note of caution was issued by Mr 
John Berridge of Dundee University 
who warned that the strike had to be 
made effective. “It seems being at the 
head of the churgc is more important 
to the executive than whether the 
charge gets anywhere or not.” 

Negotiations with the vice chancel- 
lors on the 1985 pay claim and discus- 
sions on srructual chances arc due to 
resume on January 20, five days after 
the strike. 
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Colleges surplus slammed 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The powerful Commons Public 
Accounts Committee has criticized the 
Scottish Education Department over 
surplus space in its colleges of educa- 
tion. 


A 

• r 


The all-party committee’s report, 
Scottish Education Department: Con- 
trol of \ fUftheT %dtlai/ion Establish- 
ments, says: rHie lack, of reliable and 
up to date figure? on college tsapadity is ! 
totally unsatisfactory.;, The-, $ED has : 
demonstrated an unacceptable lack Of - 
actioq and urgency in dealing with this 
matter over a period of years." 

The problem of surplus accom- 
modation at the colleges has been 
growing for the past 10 years, says the 
report, but the SED has been using 
"crude indicators" such as floor space, 


or numbers of seats, which are not 
reliable. 

The SED has for several years been 
pursuing a policy of merger and 
closure of colleges, but has only re- 
cently begun a new study which would 
enable them to take a very much more 
informed view of college use, the 
report says. 

"There arc less than 500 hundred 
students at the comparatively hew 
Dupree College of Education which 
was; designed to accommodate 1,800 
^tiideutk,^ and ^bqly j.000 students at; 
; 'Morily ! Rouse .which :«!, phe ome' 
housed over 3,000 students and even 
now could provide 2,250 places. 

There are now only seven education 
colleges and “It is difficult to see that 
obtaining accurate information on 
capacity was a major task”, says the 
continued on page 3 
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course. Pictured with his contribution, "Maniac Mouse*' powered by 
cotton reel instead uf the more costly buttery. Is Adrian lies. 

City’s ffonflr-sqimre response 

to London merger proposal 

by Karen Gold 

City University has batted suggestions 
of a merger with the City orLondon 

Ifrlllrioa'hnir* k>i/ilf (a |I>a f 


by Carolyn Dempster 
Profess ms of clinical medicine in Eng- 
land, Wales nnd Northern Ireland arc 
pulling pressure on the Government to 
undertake an urgent review of inedicul 
education in teaching hospitals. 

They say the future of medical 
education and research lias been 
placed at risk by the fundamentally 
different policies of the Departments 
of Education and Science sind Health 
nnd Social Security, und by the speed 
und severity of the funding cuts im- 

? lamented by both the University 
1 ranis Committee auil the National 
Health Service in recent years. 

A three-man delegation led by Pn>- 
fessor Steve Semple of the Middlesex 
i luvpiLd Mcdic-iil School met with the 
inimstet of health Mr Burney liny hoc 
on an iinoilicinl basis Inst week to 
convey the clinical uc ml c inics' anx- 
ieties over the erosion of the medical 
leaching luise - following 11 letter to 
7 hr limes eo-siuned by 2.1 professors 
of medicine in September. 

"jk wvw.i uie picseir. policy of 
the DIISS - to redistribute resources 
Jpr.piltidif care ^«cl .teaching away 
rriun thdLTnuul teaching hospitals to 
' district general hospitals - is leading to 
a full in the standards or patient care 
and of undergraduate and post- 
graduate education," said Professor 
duple, arguing that not only is this at 


to concentrate limited resources in 


i policy 
d re soi 


Polytechnic back to the Government, 
with a proposal for n new institution of 
higher education covering the whole 
City of London. 

The university's council met this 
week to discuss the Department of 
Education and Science request that it 
collaborate in a feasibility study on a 
merger with the polytechnic. 

The council’s chairman. Lord 
Howie, had already written to the DES 
asking for a statement of Government 
policy underlying the encouragement 
for a merger, to which there was no 
reply at the court meeting. 

But rather than agree to merger 
talks the council sent buck another 
proposal for discussions on an associa- 
tion between the four major higher __ ^ 

education institutions in the .Gffy - , yt?T . v Our offcr^ittremainrin the 

' e «P ^ > lable. buiwc hren’t to fl, £ tD leave i* 

A council statement said tills would 
be an opportunity "to create a unique 
institution matched to the needs of 
those who live and work In the City of 
London". City University's academic 
registrar, Dr Adrian Seville, said the 


university had. not bad lime to have 
discussions with the other institutions. 

“All we arc saying dt the moment is 
that if there is going lobe u study - and 
we would like to know more about 
Government policy before embarking 
on one - let’s have a study that 
embraces four institutions, not two," 
E3r Seville said. 

The chairman of the Inner London 
Education Authority’s further and 
higher education sub-committee, Mr 
Neil Fletcher, said thnt the authority 
would he glnd if the university did now 
want to pnriicipntc In a study, but 
would be concerned if it wanted to 
create a high-level institution that 
would exclude further education in the 
City and east London. 

ILEA originally proposed a 
university-polytechnic merger in 1983, 
and talks on a feasibility study for it 
were broken off by die university last 


teaching hospital centres, but lias been 
compounded by the threat posed by 
the continuing cutbacks in educational 


open ... r __ 

The DES intervention in the uni- 
versity’s future, unprecedented in Bri- 
tain, came in a letter on behntf of Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, nnd written by 
permanent secretary Sir David Han- 
cock. 


SERC fails to decide on fate of observatories 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council Is still unable to decide 
the future of its British-based astrono- 
mical observatories after over two 
years' debate. 

The latest high-level group review- 
ing the issue has reached an impasse 
' v&Wjeen a majority in favour of closing 
toe Royal Greenwich Observatory at 
o?* tl P9 nceilx in Sussex and a tninor- 
KyJ&hting to keep it open. 

by the former 

Sfll EjSSSSSi * if ' l0hn 

in- JaS£. a 4?® m rc P° rt to council 


making any clear recommendation. 

Three of the options entail closing 
Herstmonccux, transferring staff to 
the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, to 
the Rutherford-Appleton laboratory, 
or to a university, probably Cam- 
bridge. The fourth is to retain the 
status quo, with Greenwich beeping its 
role in providing support for the 
overseas telescopes on La Palma in the 


Canary Islands. 

These were widely recognized as the 
main choices before the Kingman 
review began, but will now be pub- 
lished for further discussion before the 
council moves to a decision. 

The Royal Greenwich Observatory 
only narrowly escaped closure two 
years ago when an earlier SERC 
review under ’Professor Peter Will- 


more recommended staff cuts at all 
three domestic establishments which - 
support astronomy. 

But the question mark over the 
observatory remained as future plans 
for astronomy involve increased use of 
remote control of overseas telescopes. 

A separate paper to the council 
estimates what each of the four options 
would cost. The figures, which' are 
unlikely to be published, are said not 
to reveal any nptablc savings from 
dosing Greenwich, with the Cam- 
bridge option - favoured by many 
university astronomers - needing sub- 
stantia) capital investment. 

The absence of agreement in Profes- 
sor Kingman’s committee means staff 
at Greenwich face uncertainty well . . 
into the new year. 



Review of the 
year, ir-viii 


resources. 

The- effect of the UGC cuts is 
demonstrated in a recent report by the 
University Hospitals Association and 
National Association of Health Au- 
thorities on staffing changes in the 26 
clinical medical schools in England and 
Wales from 1981 to 1984. It shows a 
total loss of 317 staff (expressed in 
full-time equivalents), with 488 posts 
abolished or frozen in the three-year 
period. 

The UHA comments tout the loss, 
combined with the reduction in Medic- 
al Research Council funding which 
began in 1984 "will have a console rablc 
impact on high quality research in 
medical schools and postgraduate in- , 
slitutes and. will also affect science 
training for some undergraduates"; 

The reports of tho 26 deans attached 
to the report reflect dearly that re- 
Search is oeing sacrificed in order to 
protect patient care anti teaching - 1 
wlijch means that the impact of the cuts 
on clinical services has been marginal 
thus far. It was on the basis of this that 
the Government refused the recom- 
mendation of the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Social Services, 
that additional funds should be allo- 
cated 10 the UGC 10 provide a measure ’ 
of protection for clinical medicine. 

Another cause for alarm is the drop .’ 
in the number of doctors entering 
academic medicine at honorary senior 
registrar level; a decline of 13.9 per . 
cent in all specialities from 1080 tb 
1984, and a.corTespondlpg decrease of >. 
36 per cent entering general mediejne. ’ 

The delegation urged Mr Hayhoe.to . 
investigate the probleniB arising from'' 
the two departments' divergfpt poli- .. 
cies, and to consider setting up a , 
working party to undertake a review of ^ 
medical education in teaching has-. , 

pltate. ^ ^ ftondo' d ~ 

senate's annual sntiniissfen- to the; 
education committee of the Garteral 
Medical Council.- ^Tho.tjnlo has now 1 ■. 
come when the educatipn committee/.’, 
should be .aiked to draft ,u> rite often- 
tlpn of tire Gove foment, the fact, that 
unless the process pf appareritty end- 
less attrition i*. halted ff will not be 



cpiwwfrrrays: 
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l DON’S 
t DIARY 



MONDAY 

Wi- are busier than ever. Tile lie- 
niaiul for greater efficiency me tins 
that there is more need for 1 ruining, 
tmi riiinucifil cuts leave fewer re- 
sources with which locally it out. We 
need exini clerical help in' the office. 
Inn are unlikely to gel it. Typing 
pools, tun. seem fo he a thing of flic 
past. Meanwhile, the I wo of us press 
on with one elderly typewriter and 
l lie occasional use of a word proces- 
sor from two small rooms in a shahhv 
Georgia n terraced house. Not that 
I’m knocking the house; we love if. 
and fight vigorously any attempts to 
tiio ve ii> into the smarter hm more 
impersonal environment of Scnule 
House. 

'file establishment of a study group 
fo consider the implementation of nn 
equal opportunities policy in the 
university points the way to a whole 
new set of training needs. 'There are 
some months to go before flic group 
reports, lull at the niouieiit every 
l other sentence begins “We shall need 
1 1 aiding in . . 

Mosl of flic 51 1 €*r so schools nml 
instil iife.s which make up the fedi-ial 
University of l.ondon have a iiiemhei 
of staff wlui is i esjJoiisil'Ie ftir (minim- 


cull with 24 of them in u mom lhat is 
really loo small, csfvcially when the 
walls are lined with unwanted furni- 
ture 1 check that the overhead 
projector nml slide projector are 
working, then hurry along to find the 
kitchen ami some water and glasses 
for tlie speakers. People are begin- 
ning to straggle in. They represent all 
categories of staff ami have been 
| working in the university for u few 
months. At the moment they are 
looking rather wooden. 1 hope they 
will liven up ;i little. 

The first speaker arrives, to my 
relief ( as, at appropriate times, do all 
the othcis). The visits to Senate 
House also go smoothly, although 
one group is laic hack and delays the 
course. Alter lunch there are two 
more talks, and then we all troop of! 
to look round one of the engineering 

departments at University College. ! 
As Jeremy Rcuthnm has Been men- 
tioned earlier. 3 ask if we can look at 
his mummified icnuiins. which un- 
locked awiiv in a cabinet in the 
entrance hsill. The cabinet is duly 
unlocked, and we gaze at the bundle 
of clothes, plus replica wav head (hut 
was the founder of UCL. (the originul 
head was maltreated during a student 
rug week several years ago, and is 
now kept under light security). 

Buck to the office to find a message 
that PLUTO is ready for printing. I 
collect the copy, then take it along to 
the printing office, arriving just as 
the staff arc about to depart. I say I'd 
like it done as soon as possible 
(deciding, belatedly. Hint it would 
huve been heller to have given a 
specific date). 

THURSDAY 

Spend the morning catching up on 
some paper work and getting ready 
f< <r day two of a set ies of seminars for 
dc| urn! secretaries. This is a 



any 


of staff who is r esponsible fur training r.,jrj v well rst iiij.o, - i . . ' , 
•ta^^lwoUvSis slHijl lie Imving ' 1 " ,y 

nice ting shortly to di softs ways of ^a/ihiuS mo! 1 ' 

improving i . vi inmm'c.i/ions be iween , l( - . i«u )L ;, *.] f ,ll ‘ cr °rcu|)iims 
these school training of/me, s a nJ.I.c JK 

university irainmu adviser > iifficv,- , mining adviser. I here are l" ,Yn"! 

we are huiieful that impiuvcments ail beloiigiiiu to small (two or ilirce 
cun be made. people) offices of the federal uni- 

IT r burd ,u al WOr h draf J ,n 8* h c versity. It's a nice friendly, ntmps- 


I niL’cimq shortly to discifts ways of 
I improving MViiiiMiiiicarions between 
l these scfioof (mining o/tieeis and i/ie 
I university I rail ling adviser's uffiev; 

| we are hupeful that improvements 
■ can be made. 

I l.ain hurd at work drafting the 
1 agenda for the meeting of school 
I training officers, trying to make it . 
I cleur that we arc hoping for changes 
I without frightening the timid- 1 have 
• 1 learned quite a lot about writing 
I committee papers over the last few 
1 years. The agenda is far the most 
I important document; careful word- 
I ing of t|ie items is crucial. Rut it has 
I to be subtle; “To approve" used. too 
I often eon cause suspicion and rebel- 
| lion. 

TUESDAY 

I ! have a telephone call to say that 
l PLUTO is ready for proofreading. 

I PLUTO Is the Publication of London 
I University Training Opportunities, a 
I double-sided newsshcet with a cir- 
| culatlon of 2,500. ft describes train - 
I ing courses and other activities, news 
I from tile training adviser's office, and 
I includes a diary of events. Although 
| it is relatively short, I always under- 
I estimate the time it will take to 
I produce. I dash across to the office 
| where It Is being typeset to collect the 
I draft, (hen force myself to sit down 
I quietly with a cup of coffee to read 
I through it. I know from experience 
[ tiiat hurried proofreading can be 
I disastrous. This time there are only a 
I few minor typing errors so I take it 
I straight back to the typesetter, who 
■ I promises to telephone as soon as the 
I corrections have been made. . 

I Back (o the office to finalize 
I anwgements for tomorrow's "Intro-. 
I duct ion to lire University” course.' 
I Tltis is the first lime that l have 
I organized this course, which Involves 
I six speakers, five visits, and a iot of 

I I | letter-writing. I telephone the school 
I where the course is being held to 
I confirm the domestic arrangements, 

! I but restrain myself from phoning the 
L I speakers to make sure that they 
i I haven't forgotten. That would seem 
j I too much like panic. I tell myself lhat 
f if someone fans, to turn up wc can 
3 have a question and: answer session 
instead, and I wifi find out how much 
or how little I know about the 
university. 

WEDNESDAY 

I get to the seminar room bright and 


phere and we co-operate very well 
over such things as coffee ana milk 
and photocopying popqr, 


Have a’ meeting with the university 
training adviser to discuss the federal 
training programjno and our indi- 
vidual responsibilities. It seems to us 
that there is enough work to keep six 
people employed, and we agree Lhat 
our priority must be the development 
of new courses, relying on school 
training officers to maintain the ex- 
isting programme. 

FRIDAY 

The course for departmental secre- 
taries is held on one day a week over 
three weeks. As this is day two, I 
know that the room is satisfactory 
and that the overhead projector 
works. Wc have a lively group of 12 
fairly senior secretaries. They nre all 
keen to participate, and to discuss 
their work problems, and wc have no 
trouble in drawing them out. The 
only difficulty comes in the session 
on time management in which we try 
to suggest lhat tasks can be divided 


into imposed and discretionary ones. 

They argue that although a limited 
number or tasks could be described 


as discretionary (making a telephone 
call, for example, as opposed to 
taking one) they are under such 
pressure that they don’t have the 
time to plan (heir work. We produce 
a list of suggested time-saving de- 
vices, and an interesting discussion 
follows. Most controversial is a sug- 
gestion that few tasks can be dono to 
perfection. I and the other course 
leaders are surprised at the strength 
of disagreement in the group. 

These 'secretaries have an abso- 
lutely key role in the university and I 
don't think that they are always given 
the recognition they deserve. And 
when I hear some of their tales about 
the academics for whom they work I 
am amazed at their resilience! 

After the course is over I head 
north for King's Cross and the 125 to 
. Bradford, where I am tojoin in silver 
wedding celebrations. On the train. 


IWFnNFSDAY realizing that I hive forgotten my 

WUJJPrlJ#aUA X book and d , dR , t hftye lim * t0 b J 

I get to the seminar room bright and newspaper, I. decide to while away 
early which is just as well as the ihe hours by writing a “Don's Diary* 
furniture has been arranged “school- column for The THES . . , 
l room style”, with desks and chairs in T j,,- : 

neat rows, which is not what I JUQltn 1 fiVlOr 

wanted. Fortunately there is another : ' ’ . . ' 

early amvaisowc heave llie desks The author is assistant university 
to the side of the room and try to training adviser at the University of 
^grrange the chairs informally - diffir . , London :. v ; , L . t , t 


Peer review begs questions 


Sir. - I am disturbed at the unprofes- 
sional style adopted by the anonymous 
reporter of the latest THES peer 
review r THES, December 13). 

S/he does not explain how the nine 
questions arc combined or otherwise 
processed to produce the research and 
teaching ranks. Without this it is 
impossible to assess the importance (if 
any) of the numbers following each 
ranked institution: if these are simply 
the number of respondents placing 
that institution in its most frequently 
occurring category then this is an 
insensitive ineltioj of combining fre- 
quencies since, for instance, in the ease 
of an apparently first-rank establish- 
ment it ignores all those who may huve 
put it in other ranks. 

S/he does not give any numerical 
information upon the proportion of 
those approached who did take part in 
the survey, nor upon the reasons for 
non-participation. Without this in- 
formation we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility Hint a self-selected group of 
respondents is nominating itself into 
the higher ranks of your research and 
teaching tables, since wc have no 
Information on represent mi veness. 

Nolaughinq 

matter 

Sir, - Paul I'iutlier's account of 
Giiiuuor and Lukes- book No 
Laughing Matter {THES, November 
22) seems to rest rather (uo much oil 
an 11 %-lt narrow definition of u politic- 
al juke, identifying it in terms of “big 
P” politics in which the (nke feller is 


In such eases it may be (rue hi 
suggest that much “political joking” 

Is the province of a marginalized V 
social elite, ■ although a necessary /' 

S qatUteaticm would: be that ; suen 

oklng Is often the only visible means 


Finally, wc do not know how up-to- 
date your sampling frame is. In the 
case of the philosophy department at 
this university (which ceased to exist 
some years ago, excellent as it was), 
you did in fuel send your latest ques- 
tionnaire to a professor who had never 
held n chair here and has in any case 
retired from academic life. 1 wonder if 
he replied and if he is in any way 
representative of your informants in 
terms of his up-to-date and direct 
knowledge of that which he was invited 
to judge. 

1 would agree very strongly with 
those who have suggested to you that 
there tire real dangers in your con- 
tinuing with this exercise. To carry it 
out and report on it in such a way as to 
remove the possibility of informed 
interpretation is irresponsible and 
adds to the danger which already 
exists. You should do it a lot better or 
preferably not at all. 

Yours faithfully, 
l.D. GRIFFITHS, 

Senior Lecturer, 

Department of Psychology, 

University of Surrey. 



of resistance for oppressed groups. 

While one can <( know foil well that 
any definition of politics is in itself a 
political question” the suspension of 
this awareness in the pursuit of the 
political joke can have inystlficatory 
consequences. 

Rather than highlighting jokes as 
“resistance" devices - “tiny revolu- 
tions" - public awareness might be 
belter served by examining them as 
“control" devices predominantly 
operating In the interests of dominant 


Bart's link 

Sir, - The issue or December 13 
contained an article by Professor Dick- 
inson which concluded with the sug- 
gestion that a link between Barrs 
Hospital Medical School and City 
University should be explored. It 
might be helpful to those concerned in 
the current debate if I made clear the 
position of City. 

We have many fruitful links, at the 
level of both teaching and research, 
with several of the constituent parts of 
the University of London. Not the 
least of these is a joint course in 
nursing and social studies with Bart’s. 

1 Our current academic plan indudes 
developments In the paramedical field , 
but we have had to acknowledge that 
only by a rearrangement within Lon- 
don could we achieve the academic 
rounding that involvement directly in 
medicine would bring. 

Therefore, we would welcome an 
opportunity to put the case on both 
academic and geographical grounds 
for the suggested assodation in the 
context of an examination of the whole 
of higher education in the City of 
London. 

Yours sincerely, 

RAOUL FRANKLIN, 

Vice Chancellor, 

City University, 

Northampton Square, 

Londbn ECI. 


# When' the joking has to stop: 
George G. Werner’s political view of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia 

social groups. “Small p" political 
jokes are pervasive and overwhel- 
mingly and deeply conservative. 
Yours faithfully, 

CHRIS POWELL, 

Lecturer in sociology, 

West Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education, 

Swansea. 


End of tenure 

Sir, - 1 see that the chairman of the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals has welcomed the “oppor- 
tunity for consultation” in the Govern- 
ment’s plans to end “tenure", and the 
statement that academic freedom will 
be preserved. Is he serious? 

The Government clearly intends to 
implement its proposals whatever rep- 
resentations it receives, and there is 
nothing it can do to preserve academic 
freedom apart from following the 
advice of an economist for whom Sir 
Keith Joseph expresses admiration. 

“In practice, this (academic free- 
dom) means that those men who have 


Sir, - I write to correct a substamjd 
error of fact in your peer review anid, 
nn philosophy (THES, December |J| 
The article stales that the philosopfo 
department at King’s College Lei)doj 
has fallen in size by more than half. 
“12 in 1979 reduced to five today*. 

Almost exactly the opposite is in* 
Since September 1984, the depanausi 
has increased from five to II. Thishst 
resulted from the absorption o|& 
Bedford College philosophy dtpft. 
mcnt, from the appointment of 
to a vacant chair and from the awarid i 
a “new blood” post in mediaevri 
philosophy. 

Since King's College London ba 
departments of the history and phi- 
losophy of science and of the history 
and philosophy of religion, it In fan 
possesses one of the largest concentra- 
tion of philosophers in the country. 

Yours sincerely, 

CHRISTOPHER PEACOCKE, 
Professor of philosophy and head of 
department. 

King’s College London. 

History theses 

Sir, -The history of education project, 
under the direction of Professor G. R. 
Batlio. is seeking details of theses on 
local history ncccpled by English and 
Welsh universities. 

It is hoped to publish a list of 
findings in 1986, and I should be 
grateful if any of your readers would 
supply the following details about local 
history theses: 

2. Title (ami suu-m... .. , -__•** « 

3. Year of Acceptance 

. 4'.' ExartlpJng. body 

copies are held and conditionsof Ion . 
and photocopying facilities, etc.) 

Individuals or institutions interested 
in obtaining a copy of the completed, 
work should write to: Mr Norman 
Devlin (Room 223), School of Educa- 
tion, University of Durham, Leaza 
Road, Durham, DH1 1TA. 


Yours faithfully, 

STEPHANIE BROWN, 

History of education project. 
University of Durham. I 


already proved themselves in the eyes 
of their peers, and who, for this 1 
reason, have been given senior posi- , 
tions in which they can determine uptb. 1 
their own work and that of thdri 
juniors, should be given security'll ’’ 
tenure” (F. A. Hayek). . .. 

There are times when the accept-! ! 
ance force majeure is inevitable, w- > 
when one should not compromise 
one’s principles by collaborating witb • . 
it. I would suggest to the vice chancti- 
lors that this is such a case. 

Yours faithfully, , - . v»v. 

GRAHAM HALLETT, . ■ .; > Wl* 
University College Cardiff. • 

PO Box 78, ife-hhiN 

Cardiff. 


Non-vocational? Taking accotirtt 


Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper; The editor reserves 
. th? . right to cut praipend them If 
necessary. ; . 1 ■ 1 > ■ 

-< j i -. 1 .i • •• > , 


Sir, - Dr Rickett (THES, December 
13) refers to “subject areas related to 
wealth-creating activities.” Is the im- 
plication that some subject areas, are 
not thus related? If so, they might 
presumably be categorized as “non- 
vocational 6 - and hence exposed to the 
58 per cent projected cuts reported in 
the same issue? 

Before the axe begins to fall again, 
we- really do need clarification on what 
these allegedly non-economicniiy use- 
ful, non-vocational subject areas are. 

Yours faithfully, 

B.C. SOUTHGATE, 

School of Humanities, 

The Hatfield Polytechnic, 

PO Box 109, 

College Lane, 

.Hatfield, 

Hcrjs. : 1 j "j 


Sir, - In your article “Accounm '!« ] 
merger plan defeated" (T/fft'. r / 
November 15) you quote this iiw ■ ? 
lute’s president, Dr John Delahy.f „ 'i 
commenting that our members' ‘ 
against a merger with the Charted*. -. ; 
Association of Certified AccoUDtj#j " ■ 
demonstrated support for the couiwj,' i -• 
view that “now Is not the right titWf. |- 
commit the institute to action". ,, ^ f 
What Dr Deiany in fact referred £ : 
was council's view that now is ! '- 
right time to commit the institute to* : 
single course of action and that^j-.lii 
should pursue the various; °P] l0 jc--f:v 
arising from the recent report o* °p|l J 
strategy review group. . 

Yours faithfully, ■ : '{,*]$ 

t. b. degenhardt, ■ 


Secretary, " 

The Institute of Cost • 1'v-v 

and Management, Accountants, 

63 Portland Place, ■’ : ■Trjfe'jl 

■ London W1N4AB:-' •? 
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Call for morecomputer cash after Alvey I p XHES 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The academic computing community is making a 
strong bid for increased support in a second phase 
of (he Alvey programme for advanced information 
technology research, which is currently only 
funded until 1988. 

A report (o the engineering board of the Science 
and Engineering Research Council from a group 
led by Professor Eric Ash, rector of Imperial 
College, London, calls for £25 million n year for 
academic work after the original five-year prog- 
ramme finishes. 

This is well above Ihc £10 million a year the 
SERC k contributing to Alvey now - the council 
pays full costs of the nciideniic portion of the 
programme, with £150 million coming from 
Government departments to pay half the cost of 
litiitulriul projects over ihc five years. 

The SERC report was put to u meeting of 
interested acaiieinics in the autumn, and (heir 
responses led Hie ciuuinittee lu increase its estimate 
of the new funds needed from £20 million to £25 
million n ycur. 

They Nay the money Is needed because the 


present progrunune covers some topics inade- 
quately, and a second phase should cover some 
additional areas. Also the academic contribution to 
Alvey has been larger than originally envisaged. 
And the committee says that even at present levels 
of expenditure, “(he technical capability of British 
industry to which ncndemic research contributes is 
still foiling behind that of its major competitors". 

The SERC is the first of the interested parlies to 
start framing plans for a possible “son of Alvey". 
Information technology companies will complete 
arrangements fur an Industrial committee to 
consider the shape of u second phase early In the 
new yeur. And the Department of Trade and 
Industry's minister for information technology, 
Mr Geoffrey i’nltle. has made it dear extended 
Government funding fur the programme will nut 
be autuniutlc. 

All agree Hint ony post-AIvcy programme will 
have to be carefully crafted to fit In with related 
European initiatives, Including Hie European 
Commission programmes in information technolo- 
gy und communications. Esprit and Race, and the 
as yet undefined Eurekn initiative for wider 
co-lipcrutioii 111 high technology development. 

The SERC report says arrangements for super- 


vising any new programme should be revised to 
give un overall steering committee and the coun- 
cil’s information engineering committee more- 
influence on policy, und to improve liaison with 
Europe. 

And the report recommends involving the 
University Grants Committee In plans for n second 
stage of Alvey, because of problems In some 
universities in coping with the demands un space 
made liy groups ill true ting Jorge Alvey grunts. 

The committee stress that many of the wrens 
under the initial programme will lake 10 years lo 
achieve their goals. Tills vvus always expected In 
areas like Intelligent k no wl edge-based systems, 
mid software engineering; “to break off after live 
years will fail to reap the benefits of the Investment 
already muric." 

• Mr Richard Ennuis, the Alvey programme's 
co-ordinator fur logic programming and research 
mannger hi computing at Imperial College, tan- 
don, has resigned in protest at the Government's 
support of US research for a strategic defence "star 
wars" system. US planners are interested in 
A! vey-sup ported work at Imperlul on program- 
ming languages and new computer architectures. 


Reading 


Nine join forces 
in credit system 


Tenure move 6 is an 
attack on freedom’ 


by Felicity Jones 

Tiic largest credit transfer scheme in 
the country involving nine institutions 
is being planned for North 1 .oil don and 
the Home Counties. 

The North Thames Consortium for 
Credit Transfer will involve City of 
London, Hatfield, Middlesex, North 
London, North-cusl London, Oxford 
and Central London Polytechnics , Ihc 
Open University nnd Harrow College 
of Higher Education. 

The consort i u 

'Education Authority lor extra sup- 
port. 

Its proposals were revealed in ses- 
sion at the Society for Research into 
Higher Education conference held at 
Goldsmiths’ College last week. 

The scheme will complement similar 
developments in Manchester and 
Newcastle and the launch of the 


CNAA eredit accumulation ami trans- 
fer scheme in the spring. 

The London consortium has also 
applied to (lie National Advisory Body 
for additional allocation for its stu- 
dents. It lines not expect to get total 
funding fur each student but proposes 
(hut where a student wishes to study 
outside the home institution they 
should be funded fur a proportion of 
that study time. 

The Open University is to run nn 
associated student scheme wilh Mid- 

The consortium aims to develop 
criteria and procedures for die .uliuiv- 
sitni «>t students wit bout standard call v 
qualifications with lull recognition of 
prior learning experience. 

Success will depend upon the re- 
sources directed towards proper staf- 
fing for guidance and counselling. A 
foil SRHE conference report follows 
next week. 




CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The attack on university lecturers' 
(enure by the Secretary of State for 
Education. Sir Keith Joseph, should 
be seen as part of u converted Govern- 
ment campaign against academic free- 
dom, it was claimed m the AUT 
conference in Newcastle. 

The - . allegation come fro m M r, 

^ MW 

"short-term contracts and the increase, 
in number of m tempted good -cause 
dismissals were oilier iiiiporlnm ele- 
ments of die (jovenuiu'iit attack on 
lecturers' conditions of service. 

lie was backed by Mi Richard L)c 
Friend from Kent University who said 
the reason universities hud managed to 
cope with financial cuts was that they 
refled Increasingly on short-term con- 
tracts. 

“It’s no wonder dpi t vice chancellors 
are confident they can already achieve ; 
what Sir Keith Joseph Wants to achieve 
by continuing the use of the same 
tactics,” he said. 

The uniun’s general secretary Ms 
Diana Warwick told delegates that the 
attack on tenure was an attempt by Sir 
Keith to deliver a knockout blow to 
lecturers following the financial 
squeeze of recent years. 

She said he was also determined to 
put a price tag on promution. “If you 
want to move up, it will be easier to be 
moved out," she said. 

The University Grants Committee 
and the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals had already agreed 
that tenure was the best way of 
.protecting academic freedom, 
although neither body had been effec- 


mm 


. ,y u*-- 


Bald facts; Kingston Polytechnic student Matthew Clancey, playing 
Beatrix Potter’s Tailor of Gloucester at a London children’s concert, 

' has his headgear checked out by a blind member of the audience. 

Twenty-five Kingston students studying English and drama in the 
poly’s education faculty took part in the eight (< child education” 
concerts for a total audience of 20,000 children. 

Poly rolls look Rush is on for New Year 
„ boost to teacher training 

Sacks full of last-minute applications . o 

were still arriving at the Polytechnics . T u nn - 
Central Admissions System up ttf by J 0 * 111 O Leary 
Christmas, and the total looked set at „„„„„„„„ 

test to reach the anticipated 150,000. S'of Aeir pC fo, 'eSS 

With candidates on average ap- grants to entice science graduates in to 
plying to more than three polys, the teacher training courses early in the 
total number of applications looks set New Year in time for the new awards 
to exceed all previous years. to ta ^ e effect in September. 

Unless serious obstacles are unco- 
# Applications for PoBt Graduate vered in the course of a brief consulta- 

Certifioate of Education courses are tion exercise, students enrolling for 

shU being accepted by the central Post Graduate Certificate in Educa- 

registry, and will continue to be tion courses in mathematics, physics 

accepted as long as there are vacan- and craft, design and technology 

Contrary to information in The (CDT) win receive £1 ,200 on top of the 

IHES of December 13 that December normal mandatory grant. 

was the closing ,date/Jor,.$ubmis* The scheme, which will- copt £2.5 
St00B - million, will also apply to students 


sajd Ms Warwick,' . v '«*. 
X’*SliP - Kefth ^aiT rirornlscd that 
academic freedom will be -protected 
but this is yet another one of his 
promises which are not worth the 
paper they are written on.” 

The union's council also noted “its 
gravp concern” over the emergence in 
many institutions of internal nnd exter- 
nal redeployment. 


by John O’Leary 

Ministers are hoping to announce 
details of their plans for enhanced 
grants to entice science graduates in to 
teacher training courses early in the 
New Year in time for the new awards 
to take effect in September. 

Unless serious obstacles are unco- 
vered in the course of a brief consulta- 
tion exercise, students enrolling for 
Post Graduate Certificate in Educa- 


taking one-year certificate or two-year 
BEd courses in CDT. Recipients of the 
enhanced grants will have to state their 
intention to work In a state secondary 
or middle school. 

Declining applications for PGCE 


courses in physics and mathematics are 
bchiud the decision to introduce the 
new payments. The inspiration for the , 
scheme came from the CDT training , 
awards, which have had some success 
in attracting new teachers frorq in- 
dustry. 

The National Union of Students 
described the proposal as sin own-goal, 
which confirmed both the students’ 
case that grants were too ipw and the 
teachers’, case for more pay.’ ■'.* 


Sir Keilh Joseph ‘ s a scnnwl. 
physical man. Didn’t you always 
suspect that, deep down? How 
different the course of education 
might be, now wc know Sir Keith 
lias sex appeal. 

How do we know? His handwrit- 
ing says so. AntiT/ieris has com- 
missioned a graphologist, Mrs Bar- 
bara Hill, author of several books 
on the subject, to analyse anony- 
mous extracts in the handwriting of 
some of higher education's leading 
figures. In a spirit of high-minded 
inquiiy, of course. 




Sv- 


wmmmm 

Dlunu Wmwick; forthright 

Backing for 
arts campaign 

Tlie Association of University 
Teachers' Council threw Its weight 
behind demands tor a neW research 
council covering the arts and liuma- 
nltics. 

II would become the principle 
agency for the distribution of re- 
search grants in the one inqjor area 
which Is principally funded from 
University Grants Committee and 
private and charitable sources. 

"In this respect they are worse 
provided Hun most other areas with 
the possible exception of those parts 
of social science discriminated 
against by the ESRC," a new policy 
document says. 

ft would lake on the administra- 
tion of research sludcntslilps now 
handled by the British Academy ' 
which should continue to receive 
Government grants for Its indepen- 
dent research ftricilop, . 

-.The ...union -also called for the 
research council to be put on to more 
secure financial footing with binding 
levels restored in real terms to 1973-4 . 
levels. 

Reasons for refusing an alpha 
ruling should be explained to appli- 
cants and academic freedom for. 
research workers upheld. 


College surplus 
is slammed 

continued from front page 

report, urging the SED to complete its 
new survey promptly in order to deal 
with this -continuing problem"- 

The committee does not accept the 
SED’s view that it is "pretty nearly 
right” in the number of graduate 
teachers produced. Levels of graduate 
employment, and the number of 
teachers said to-be on education au- 
thority waiting lists indicate that more 
students are being trained than nedes- 
saiy, the report says. 

The SED ttas said that staff student 
ratios could be changed from their ; 
present 1*.8.5 to 1:10 by the end of this 
decade without detriment to the quail-, 
ty of teaching; buL the committee 
recommends implementing -i ids more 
fjiHcluy." r " , -, 1 - ’ "V. ' 


Sir Keith is aliogetliei un inspir- 
ing sort, and one not tit he trifled 
with, suys Mi s 1 fill. \ lc sounds like 
Frank Sinatra: artistically creative, 
physical and sensual, with aggres- 
sive, dominant tendencies. 

No wonder clashes between Sir 
Keith and his Labour opponent, 
education spokesman Giles 
Rati/cC, Jarir a lit tie fire: while Sir 
Keith seethes with Inner mission , 
Mr Radice is apparently self- 
assured, self-controlled, and able 
tu keep u cool head in the face of 
adversity. 


-O' Jc^f*>A 


Every : handwriting sample 
showed its author to be intellectual 
(reassuring if unsurorising); nose 
more so than that of higher educa- 
tion’s right- wing gadfly-guru Pro- 
fessor Roger Sermon, Professor 
Scrulon’s writing slopes upwards, 
apparently indicating ambition, 
perseverance, optimism, and a 
groat deal of nervous energy - but 
also a tendency to be impulsive and 
jump lo conclusions. 

Boy scouts throughout the coun- 
try would be amazed at the analysis. 
Mrs Hill hQs come up with for tlfe 
secretary of the National Advisory 
Body, sober, super-numerate 
scou| lender John Bevan, 


. J John S Bevan 

^ Secretary 

Cultured, detached , 1 self-dliri- 
plined ~ that's Mr Bevan all right. 
But then excitablej restless, dis- 
likes routine, easily bored, concen- 
tration easily disturbed ... Is this 
Mr Bevan's Mr Hyde? . 

Which brings us to $ir t Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer, chairman oftbe 
University . Grants Cornu) itlee, ; 
who is probably . noft mqking notef 
in his boyish, regular writing on a , 

§ ile .of university academic plans. ' 
o. it Is-' a good thing Sir refer-' 


So. it is q good thing Sir Peter-' 
appears to be a consistent , 1 consci- 
entious, dependable worker; 

•It might liot bode 40 well that be 
is also observant arid Objective', hot 
emotional and could be thought 


isalSopbsei 
emotional 1 
insensitivel 
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Edwina looks forward to a quiet life 

by David Jobbins , . _ -A. 

After almost three wum m p 9 *ii n ■ I ‘ - — . . . — — — — 


By fhe time this column appears I 
shaH have eafen my Christmas 
255*23! breathed a sfgh of relief 
that r shall not have to eat another 
for at least a year. That mav sound 

th?™^ m d / h ? ve nodou bl that 
the meal will be better than ever 

h«? r »f# rte having been 

brought up on fragments of Dick- 1 

£ \™ nrm that l‘«*i the best 
* oni « Poor consumer / 
and probably suffer from a disease / 
which results In a hatred of rich I 

The condition was probably , 
™J 5 f d aw at an English 
public school . especially those dur- 
ing the war. At fhe best of times the 
food was limited in variety and s 

DUddfnn 1 r * Th r ^ tW0 kiads Of 1 

pudding - horizontal puddlnn I ‘ 

C T P ln ,Hr S e nat Sns and 
had to be dug out by the server) and 

teflcai pudding (which In tall 
enamel cylinders and seemed much 
the same In composition if It didn’t 
crumble all over the serviry wSen 
the fin was lined oil). There was 
SU coloured slimy conn™ 

Fn°nl w,,ch 1 ? nw poured out of the 
Infirmary window forge! (lug that 1 

/ 

Hut the win-tin u* dish (hut rrpri- 

1 d «i»»kcd 

about food was the sausuae meat 
which which appeared at breakfast 
as a change from dried egg. 1 frit so 

St ran at v ntvmi ili. . 


II I hy David Jobbins 

II «,!!?[ fhree yCars in Parliament 
II I i' ld ? lifetime in politics. Mrs Edwina 

fil I Cume ' 1,01 r,otcd for her reticence, is 

II I tic Offence lCni ' S With 30 u,,c,1H ™«cris- 

II Pr,W fl ^i U1 ^ menl “ M™ientary 
il I Sccr f e l ar y 10 Sir Keith Joseph, 

1 fweMmptefawfcmy 

l I Lve don C b " SpCak 35 mu,:h os 1 

I 0l l e of . l he g ains will be working 
closely with sfr Keith, a man she 

j finS rcS . ,mmcnse, y- “He Is one of the 
I W, “ s t * ,,en «> Govern. 

/ l nen i’ .she snys with lypk-nl Iienvv 
I emphasis “f feet very honoured to 
/ asked to help him. ■’ “ 

/ h~r Vr *"**“»“"• 01 n tend fu dim, I ' 

( hcrratoNcctions however. She imiie- 1 

M r Keith as secretary of r 
state fbrsixial services when she r 
•-haired Birmingham’s social services h 
committee m 1979/80. In fact h? d 
memor wa., BmIy sn J^ t t £ 

«»*. a grammor^K! £ 


na (H Personal 

i ; — 

i' STSdSSS! 0 " ,he ^ 1 101,1 — 

L" Al ? n h ®. ( '£’ n I j? n °P cn scholarship at Si 
Anne s College Oxford, to read natn- 
, sciences, following firmly in the 

° ne Mar i nre » Roherts a 
i f l e ear iier nr a nearby college. 

naS liiS Sharcd pn,h wi,h her future 

pnny leader soon came to a dead end 

weJk s m T r ™ n H S L UCk lo P c,her fors 'S 
weeks. Towards the cntT of mv first 

Scil™‘!ta - 1 "’ 1 '’ ,ls 111,1 "’""'diiiiK I 

SSLSya ; 



C mierS " CVlt *"» »H'illp a 

mS 1 aJf'TT mysi ‘ ,fr 

ffminist 1 " 1 iinli- 


we.e riuiving’lo MhminghS^ 

lb begin with she liecumcma 
Ihuversity tutor niunwlfi $ 

\ , ;7S w,,s «rlwic»l 11 eity councillor 
( ousel vali ves* sweep | tl |W i 

kinainis niul the OH 
luiMcncd by the low all.iwaJJi 
ntet.mshewaNeffec.ivelySS 
out of iter own pocket.’ 

.. interests had heen 

w ide still at seh, nil, where she b 
k rselt supporting the then Man? 
t Hiyei 11 me , 1 1 11 , elassmom deK 
l out limed throueli the Ox-rnnMh 

2L— A-KELt 

government in Hirniingham 


year as n civil servant in the bcjrm 8 si ^ hL ‘ ,ll J' cr in an effective 

* "isafa? -ftsrisi a 





1 * "oilWMiii 

Labour pledges no 
change on tenure 

by Olea Wnitnc 


; •••■»!/ *1 

m 1 


: ! 


ul. j r J rra « K « inomaonfs 
noima of Heaven, but more direct- 
ly bv T. S. Eliot. 

Although 1 have long ago lost the 
only copy, I know that “Madame 
ooaostrts, famous clairvoyant ' 1 

HHS? ‘L 1 it; foreven ir she had a 

• 1“ S® 1 " 8h ® known to be lhe 
wiBest women lit Europe. Only a 1 

Hnn later was another old 
m«id who also came Into my poem 
where St Mary Woolnotti kept the 
hours with a dead sound on the 
final stroke of nine" (“A phe- 
nomenon which I have often 
EHot in a note to 
which I have referred every time I 
have lectured on Hawksmoor). 

a Jm*/ 1 ? u ®* ^ 811 *hls gastronomic 
and intellectual training Is that my 
tastes are elementary. Staying (at 
etee * s expense) In a hotel 
by the sea recently, I was served at 
various times with oysters and 
pigeon breasts and pheasant and 
wffen asked if I would like anything 
spedal, asked for porridge and a 
5 jP er i TJ, at of course is more 
“Sj “ 1 10 «*£ **yj f know about 
porridge and how It shouid be 

My father-in-law was a Scottish 
had worked fu many 

? f t J e wor,d and was an 
enthusiast for healthy food such as 
bread made with composi 
stone ground, wholemeal flour .He 
”J, cle “d dblrlbuted a dim jour- 
ual called Health and Soil . kent 
compost heaps at the bottom of Ms 

ffe »a. Il *j! leild ® d them devotedly. 
SLW thought to be a crajifej 

MMrt. hB W01 “ d ^ a cognized 

t™* that I have every 
SSJJL 1 ;®* Genend 

J have spent too much 
hut the food has cured 
t0 huger, other 
patients say the same. But the 

JK" d W «hat It b the worst to 

• St'S " 1 the fl f00d lD their caS 
teen, they, sayj Is even worse. . 



by Olga Wojtns 

Scottish Correspondent 

ItiisPH 

in .in iiiifi new with Lulmtiuiuli oiu- 

* c ^ r of Inforannimn. ser- 

nH°wever, Mr Raalccsaid university 
and polytechnic lecturers should he 
SR? Icflchers, and there might 

refresher ISSL** ,nduc ‘ ion " ,ul 


attending a Sunderland Polytechnic cours?H hW °T n business after education. 

Professor Grlgor McClelland chalrmnn^r d ® n,a ” slrat ® d her skills to A major difficulty 

Corporation, who recently^ ouened I huS«I Washin 8 tan Development J^PP 1 ® bclicV0d higfic 
Poly’s business scE. 0penedabus,,,essflnan « exhibition^ at the gS^ a 

there was for the pri& 

^I V w rable review for SERC biotech 


da ,7 : SJ ' ! ' kni - SJ, id Mr Itiidire. 
J™.' People within hkto 

s.V.I V.i r 11 lciu!al *»i Mike their rX 
, mid did not am 

* he fact is that no*i£ 

ii?i? lshf,w ,s ,,,,dcr threaI - 
‘“l , fo w »«w. 41111 of Elicir (WKI 

BiumU.*" 

h bed been very easv for govta"* 
divide and rule because elk 

:.n^nrMr‘ , ££ , S lanyi * 

[ *V: rc 1S bm much of thut in hldfl 

n! !iV , . ltu •’ il,hl 1 think in the end if? 
pun,, si it. u will lead to n dlsnstctfa 

Mr Itiidiu 1 biiid lie was amazed thca 
w™ no higher education lobby to 

K Thops that was indicative of the f« 
at there was no overall niKani/aliot 
JSK5*9S***g both polytechnics as i 


by John Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A Science and Engineering Research 
22J™2! review group has given the 
dhwctnr* / 0ur -y ear '°Jd biotMhaology 

C 2l ate B cfcan m of health. But 
shouKro . re ™ mnien ds the SERC 
thf U *u tr ^ bar der to co-operate with 

SHtedHS."*"* in devei °‘ j - 

5 Ly* Se eff«t,W 8 r s ‘^f y “ e r 

directorate’s £2 million a year speid- 


i*"raeX ar ‘ !POr ‘ ,0,aS ‘ WKl ' s 

ChwL n S. CW gr0Up ’ chaired b y Dr 

S and ? • rf sea reh director of 

IU and a council member, says the 
directorate;* work should conSme 
^ng at the 

H?wrrsiiS 

^EKBSSSe 


— — ln amact - interests in th e area Wn naVC S,ron « 

SE:^“ b i howh 'ghe^ 

^d^who qualified thin w r h U .™ fSW ” posi.ion. .... . . . . 


their 1983 an d jfg - n raarked Iy higherthan' STnlHf 3 15 «ducationrcrah' 

sStr&tStBNS 

H*5“ ,IV ? surv ey of 4.?nin£tF* S cnt of the tmaJ degree course nv,.r .1 - B 5 d . 9 rd,nar y 


(tl 7: *»“H waL *»awnia-Uctober 

ft?Su k° 3 £^-^ 01 


US i eacae » has revealed. “fflf 61115 are J «niporwy ‘ 
the n UK "KSlrt surve y of 4 ^ y pnc^f ? nt of the iSS of 


in mccnu up 

rcrninh^Ilnm p n. w,,s anxious to V tll 7l” “ ' 11 wiU ,ead 1,1 " dlsnstctfa 

Government’s 1 aus" snid^ Kadi”? w w,id iw w*s amazed thcR 

But it was Important for the hiohor 11,1 b Vher cducaffdn lobby to 
u . c ? ,on ooouiiunity to undurc?«n/i Fw r l ,0 i ps dwt was indicative of lhe f« 
that it would be oasrer for a Lalmnr lacrc WHS nw oijyuii/alifli 

secretary of state to make the casefor inilylecnnica aa I 

more resources if colleges wore wide- 2 Sm{? * . J/f Bai “ this *» "spdH 

"d"ulS 3S "" d " paJ "« “ntinulng 

SA Ai d “ « 

e WM f0r the primat l' s°«n- o p“n”£SmakS^ ri<lr ia i,S 

' biotech Architecture 

jngadditional induslrial support for its ^r^th ^ CCted 

lhe review stresses ihe need for J! a,lo { 1al Advisory Body to close * 
Uaison with other councils in the* I . t ' ko ? ‘*f architecture at North Ed- • 
directorate's future work Sroun ^^Polytechnic and ' 

SS. R * a,ph Biley, forme? ^5" “«J«*er%nel*f P.,|yiS!S? , 
ES < jt lhe Agricultural and Food p,,,lp fhc N AII\ pr-poNaU'K’" 

tiSrf™ 9° unc “ and Dr Dai Rees f nc,fl year's Advatf' 

SfJJSf, ° f . th e Medical Research ,fe dutall »» he warn 

8 Na,10nal institute for Medfc- ft Jw d,d . no1 cons,der ‘hat the N& 
u Research, which both have Vtrnno f offcrcd a »«tfacl«nr exn|aaav< 
nt crests ,n the area. aVC S,rong f ° r overturning the rec./mmcndaS 

” — — — ..., 2-h:,i![. an5binar y w, irking party 0 

)S success rate 

wuvtwa l die JSJ® " ,,uU reconsider the udvtoff • 

architecture, he said. 

ienn?'hfo U h b j2 ,S in ?! hlch unemploy- fn : S ' r m Kcidl sa «* he would keep op ; 
iuca io? 8 ^ 8 ? h'story, relifious I?ceoMn D r o” m ^ ths ,he P J, * <I 1 
udie ^Hos-of deS,Bn> art - hberal J 2SSS- V 5 ® ,hc ^ AH ,ward ‘ a 

. ft«sg^- a “ Hta ' | *»f r.^rNEip n ss ,teHudW .v 

- 

Move to boost 

£5®'*S555 e 33 Primary teachers ; 

^ ss ™ n,,y saasi; 

Jne numbers of BA. BSc <akmg *hc one-year Scottish P^J f;-' 

!»? 1 rt * l fica 1 ,e students securina nosu P ^ri? r3 c Uatc tcathcr ‘raining ■, 

lained relatively constant u fbc i cducatkm ocpartjftJ j: ; 

«y notes a distinct drop to h V released provisional intakes «. - 

ig into teaching. P * w ,divc year’s total of TOO fli* f? 

— i^— — pnsieraduatp (■ni*»nf* irt VB. ' - 
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Queen’s medical 
school breaks 
the class barrier 


mmm 


by Carmel McQuaid sional compulsis 

more frequent. E 

Nearly twice as many medical students a chronic problc 
at Queen's University, Belfast, come While every st 

from working class backgrounds ds in final MB eventu 
other British medical schools. per cent failure 

And while most medical students sitters is viewed 
elsewhere in the UK belong in the top certainly a puzzl 
social bracket (39.6 per cent, com- continuing failui 

pared with 29.4 ner cent at Queen's) siders the const 

two out of five Belfast medics conic abilities of the j 
from lower strata of the middle class, saw. 
where the parental occupation to fea- Foreign stude 
lure most commonly is teaching. with 16.5 per a 

These arc some of the findings compared with 
reported by Dr Robin Hurl and, senior students and non 
medical officer in the health service at “It is certain 
Queen's, who surveyed the 2,0n0-odd question of coin 
medical students enrolled between gunge difficultie 
1970 and 1984, using data from the answer, hut the 
university's central computer and re- dian students su 
cords of the university health service. ry the survey 
While doctors' children account for Unlike the sex 
21 .2 per cent of UK medical students, al schools whicl 
only 11.4 per cent belong in this students prede 
category at Queen's. The Irish trou- faculty, with a 1 

bles would seem to have influenced The survey 5 
this pattern, with numbers falling from formance as th, 
17.4 per cent in 1972 to only 378 per dent selection s 
cent in 1978. Yet the 1984 intake of grades act also 
18-7 per cent is the highest in the last 14 frail and the we 

years. Strong argur 

“At the height of the troubles, against pre-ent: 
middle-class children were opting for provincial area 

S laces at universities elsewhere in many things are 
ritain," Dr Harland writes. contact, the inti 

Hie study also found that during the exposed to hie 

14 years surveyed only two students outside sources, 
came from the republic, while 36 were “In some case 
from Great Britain. 46 from Malaysia, be open to bias. 
19 from the US or Canada, 18 from base one's deci 
mainland^ Europe, usuall y Non vay, rtere^yp^^^ 

iicce pt , while acc 

feagues " B y Wllh ,1,Cir , youn 8 c of aciually unfit.” 

chS C “» d ni Hi r ° | Clt:VL ‘ r cll i| l drcn ur<: how* m S any y meSi 

choosing a med cal career. Nearly 30 passing all thei 
per cent have at least three A grades at reason of irresr 
A. level and some have four or five. behaviour, unfit 
They also have a much lower failure put the incidents 

StVEinrfLEft faculties - But “ or. in the case of^ 
entry standards have gone up, obses- years. 

Government picks an 
outsider for MSC 

The Government has rejected the vice have been s 
unanimous advice of education groups ment,” he said. ‘ 
in appointing its one commissioner to Ken Durrands wil 

speak for the education system on the harder to establis 
Manpower Services Commission. live to the other c 

The new education commissioner is develop relations 
« M K n n P urran . ds - rector of Hudders- he is tb represen 
field Polytechnic. Mr Durrands was Mr David Bra 
not the nominee of any of the three ACFHE and pri 
organizations consulted on the educa- Institute of Higi 
tion appointment: the college prinrip- that the associatfc 
als association, the association of for Mr Durrands i 
colleges in further and, higher educa- a background in n 
non, and the National Association of education. * 

Teachers in Further and Higher "But because ti 
Education, mid Jzt pflftJculof 

' Thb thrtfe organizations put forward . youth . training syi 
yariodsntoes, of which. one at least- ■■ Vapid over the- laai 
Mr Clive Brain, principal of Swindon does mean anyone 
College - was- on all three lists, outside the sectoi 

«:a»ssfii -saS 

ETSaitt STffiSrtC 

Ind^y ,he Trades Union Congress Zpl^\ M? 
and the local authority bodies. Roy Grantham, M 

Once again the senous and repre- Mr John Pearm 
sentative views of the education ser- Vauehan floeal an 


sional compulsive neuroses hnvc got 
more frequent. But only a few present 
a chronic problem. 

While every student who reaches the 
final MB eventually graduates, the 10 
per cent failure rate among first-time 
sitters is viewed with concern. "It is 
certainly a puzzle as to why there is a 
continuing failure rate when one con- 
siders the constantly rising ncademic 
abilities of the intakes.'' Dr Hnrland 
says. 

Foreign students are most at risk, 
with 16.5 per cent having to repeat, 
compared with 5.7 per cent Ulster 
students and none from Great Britain. 

“It is certain that this is not a 
question of colour hur, although lan- 
guage difficulties may be part of the 
answer, hut the American nml Cana- 
dian students suffer the snmc difficul- 
ty," the survey stntcs. 

Unlike the sex ratio in British medic- 
al schools which is now 50-50, male 
students predominate in Queen’s 
faculty, with a 65-35 proportion. 

The survey supports A level per- 
formance as the best method of stu- 
dent selection since the present high 
grades act also as a fitter against tne 
frail and the weak. 

Strong arguments are advanced 
against pre-entry interviews. "In a 
provincial area like Ulster, where so 
many things are arranged by personal 
contact, the interviewer may well be 
exposed to hidden pressures from 
outside sources," the survey claims. 

“In some cases, the interviewer may 
be open to bias. It is quite possible to 
base one's decisions on a series of 

accept, while accepting those who are 
aciually unfit." 

The study, which set 0111 m quantify 
How many medicnl students, though 
passing all their exams, were, by 
reason of irresponsible or irrational 
behaviour, unfit for clinical practice, 
put the incidents at one per thousand, 
or, in the case of Queen's, one everv 10 
years. 1 


vice have been set aside by Govern- 
ment," he said. “This will mean that 
Ken Durrands will have to work all the 
harder to establish his authority rela- 
tive to the other commissioners and to 
develop relationships with the groups 
he is to represent. 

Mr David Bradshaw, secretary of 
ACFHE and principal of Doncaster 
Institute of Higher Education, said 
that the association had great respect 
for Mr Durrands as someone who had 
a background in non-advanced further 
education. * 

"But because the growth of NAFE 
and in particular the MSC and the 
youth , training system 1 have been, so ■ 
fa'pid over' the last five yean or so, it 
does mean anyone who comes in from 
outside the sector has an enormous 
amount of learning to do," he said. 

The other commissioners appointed 
or reappointed were: Mr Michael Bett, 
Mr Michael Bury. Mr John Peake- 
(employers); Mr Ken Graham. Mr 


Roy Grantham, Mr Ron Todd (TUC); 
Mr John Pearman, Mrs Barbara 
Vaughan (local authorities). 


mentis hlBhMf 51 * m ?! h ' ch unemploy- 


Fears for institutes 


BEd Honours students fared ma™; 
^ y sTud?n!? a " ' k" I9 “ ™. h l7 ‘ °fSe 


cv.Mhe pas, y*r y 
■Die numbers of BA BSr n r... . 

bSSSssBe 

gotogimo t^ 1 " drop ln t" 1 * 


A question mark has been raised over 
the future of London University's 
senate institutes, which are currently 
under review by a university working 
group. 

- The group was formed in the sum- 
mer, under the chairma nshi p of Pro- 
fessor Charles Cowan, director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
to look at the role played by the 13 
institutes. 

t| N°w it looks set to recommend to 
me university’s finance committee that 
ove of them - Germanic studies, Latin 
KhS, “A . studies - Commonwealth 

S2SL S »r Un !* ed Slales studies and ‘he 

should .be 


university's schools in conjunction 
with the British Academy. 

The four research institutes - adv- 
anced legal studies, classical studies, 
historical research and the Warburg 
Institute - should continue to be 
funded at a realistic level, but should 
look for opportunities to rationalize. 
Extra money may be demanded from 
the appropriate college departments to 
help the institutes. 

The Institute of Archaeology, the 
Courtauld Institute and the new 
SOAS/School of Slavonic and East 
European Studies institution should all 
fr^pp^lopgpresent lines, r(ie wmmit- 
tee will recommet)(f[. ( _ .V-Y. 



Knees-up: the vice chancellor of Sheffield University, Professor Geoffrey Sims, works out in (he 
university's new health and fitness unit, urged on by ex-Liverpool and England footballer Emiyn Hughes 
and former 10,000 metres world record holder and chairman of the International Amateur Athletic Club, 
David Bedford. 


War declared 
on bogus 
degrees 

by Carolyn Dempster 
The battle against the trade in bogus 
diplomas and degrees has been taken 
up at top European decision-making 

deuce tricksters to extend their traffic 
in fraudulent qualifications. 

The European parliament passed a 
resolution undertaking to tackle the 
“growth industry" in bogus certificates 
and qualifications in November , and as 
a result of independent representa- 
tions from Americnn, English and 
German educationists, Ihe Council of 
Europe plans to update and republish 
its blacklist of diploma mills in 1986. 

Both initiatives are regarded by 
British educationists as important 
steps towards heightening awareness 
on the Continent of the proliferation of 
bogus qualifications and degree mills 
in recent years. 

The issue was introduced 10 the 
European parliament by Euro-MP and 
vice president of the Association of 
Business Executive, Mr John Tomlin- 
son during a debate on mutual recogni- 
tion of valid mialifications. 

He argued that with the increase in 
mutual recognition of valid qualifica- 
tions within the EEC, trans-frontier 
opportunities for diploma mill oper- 
ators would widen unless precaution- 
ary steps were taken. The Fontane 
report proposals on mutual recogni- 
tion were inadequate in this regard he 
charged, and the commission "should 
now get its finger out and attack the 
fraudulent trade”, he told parliament. 

• Mr Tomlinson confirmed that the 
commission's consumer, protection 
committee was already studying evi- 
dence of the fraudulent trade compiled 
by British educationist Lyndon Jones 
and Inspector Bob Moffat of Scotland 
Yard’s Fraud Squad. However, adop- 
tion of the resolution calling for action 
by the Euro-parliament would, he 
hoped, spur tne commission to take 
action. 

On the UK front renewed pressure 
is being placed on the Department of 
Education and Science to consider 
legislating against the problem this 
session. 

East Anglia’s 
next v-c 

Professor Michael Thomp son, vice 
chancellor of fhe University of East 
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Campaign launched 
to save colleges 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish education college staff are 
launching a campaign against the clo- 
sure of three of their seven, collages. 


Tertiary Education Advisory Coundl. 

Mr George Livingstone, chairman 
of the Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland, 
says the three-month consultation 
period on the report will be used to 
expose its flaws and to demonstrate 
that the closure proposals are unsup- 
por table. 

STEAC has proposed the closures 
because of over-capacity in the col- 
leges. but ALCES says the Scottish 
Education Department admitted last 
summer to the House of Commons 
public accounts committee that it had 


Marsland in January 1987. 

Professor Thompson, who is also in 
charge of the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals’ campaign 
to improve the public image of univer- 


been using n "simplistic boitoms-on- 
scats approach" which is inappropriate 
to the education college sector. 

STEAC’s maximum student Intake 
figure of 5,000 is false, ALCES claims, 
■ and by the council's own statistics 
.should be 7,070, not including 25,000 
teachers on short-term in service 
courses. 

ALCES points out that the report 
recognizes the quality* of current in- 
service education, and stresses the 
need to meet increased demand 
through local colleges. This would be 
jeopardized if three colleges were 

Cash snag for 
adult project 

Financial restrictions are preventing 
the rapid growth of a special adult 
learning programme in Bedfordshire, 
according to a report from HM Inspec- 
tors. 

Currently, the special programme 
for adults with various learning diffi- 
culties provided in South Bedfordshire 
is offering a “very good service", the 

report says. 

But present constraints arc creating 
a situation in which teachers ana 
administrators are fully stretched, 
while it is acknowledged there are 
many unmet needs in the area,partlcu- 
lariv among ethnic minority groups. 

Commending much of the provision 
offered by the special programme, the 
report suggests some courses, such as a 
luncheon club for the elderly, could be 
handed over to colleges, freeing more 
resources for basic education pur- 
poses.. 

The report urges the creation of a 


management or advisory body to su- 
pervise the programme. It also calls for 
an overhaul of the present system of. 


axed. 

The Association of University 
Teachers (Scotland) has welcomed the 
1 report as thoughtful and positive, 
clearly warning .Government that 
1 . ^priority should be given to widening 
access rather than making short-term 
savings by reducing higher education 
opportunities. 

It is giving a clear message to 
Scottish families that higher education 
should not be seen as a middle-class 
privilege, and is urging universities and 
colleges to do more to encourage 
students with a wider range of qual- 
ifications, and mature students. 

1 “The whole document is a very 
refreshing change from die Govern- 
ment's Green Paper, and is obviously 
written by people who care about 
higher education and Scotland,” said 
Dr Sandy Young, the AUT's Scottish 
chairman. 

But the association is unhappy about 
the report's recommendation that the 
Scottish universities should come 
under a single higher education plan- 
ning and funding body under the 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 

“There's an assumption that all you 
need to do is rush from Secretary of 
Stale for Education and Science, who 
is apparently determined to destroy 
higher education, to the Scottish 
Secretary, and all will be well,” said 
AUT (S) vice president Professor Bill 
Wallace. “But he's been singularly 
unable to protect either Stettisliindus- 
tiy or Scottish ratepayers.” 

Monitoring 

approved 

Proposals for a new system of monitor- 
ing and approving social work training 
courses have been endorsed in princi- 
ple by the profession’s central training 

TSd- die new plans, regular eva- 
luations will take place within institu- 
tions and on training schemes. At 
present external reviews are con- 
ducted by a panel appointed by the 
. Central Council for education and 
Training in Social Work. 

The council Is anxious that more 
emphasis is given to the validation of 
practical training. Until now, it says, 
examination of these schemes has been 
less well developed than the evaluation 
of academic training. 

In sanctioning the new system, the 
council will expect teaching staff to 
evaluate courses regularly, and pro- 
vide information on an annual basis, 
with detailed reports to be supplied 
every five years. 

The council also wants employing 
agencies to play a greater role in the 
validation process. Ft is seeking repre- 
sentation for employers on assessment 
boards, af manaeementi level 
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Fannhar lament for adult study 


e ?hl months in Asia, coming to 
Australia was almost - but not quite - 
like coming home. Much Is familiar: 
pelican crossings, McDonalds ham- 
burgers, Im Minister, but on closer 
inspection there ore important dif- 
Fcrences, tor most Australians homo 
Is a city, (hat Is, a bungalow with a 
garden in the suburbs, 
r Even though the the cities, to one 
accustomed to London or New York 

K IT™ Cr °,' fded ' lh V »™ there 
10 be got away from - at Chrlstmai 

friT r nd !i ^hcrever there isaday 
free. Beyond the city Is the bush, and 
then the outback. Its vastness Is a 
constant reminder that this Is a 
young, pioneering society. 
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i ^Bh/alive museums such as Ade- 
blde s Constitutional Museum and 
P«rk Barracks record 

the social and political history of 

Considerable efforts 
are made to ensure that the experi- 
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adult and continuing education Is Hip 
subject of growing interest, no" to say 

tbe Commonwe^h 
TertfaiY Education Commission " 
the nation albody responsible for 
farther and higher education - Is in 
fh ^ ou r»° f a mqjor review. 

’"J - * n P m > distributed for 
comment, gives a picture of a dccen- 

£h l Z h d f ?" d 'L ari ? d PfoovMtM, fa 
which slate authorities, educational 
institutions and community groups 

j’. 00 ? P^pie a year are Involved in 
Provided by the thrie 
“ universities, col- 
leges of advanced education and 


rrJvn! 1 I,n d further education 
(I AM.) colleges - the Workers' 
Milieu I fan ul Association and com 
munity-based orguiri/utlims. 
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four allegedly confessed belonging. 
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was able to asccrtafa onh one 
the Australian .Society of Att#* 1 ^* 
tan fa - requires iLs membetf* 
update Ihemselves, and would v# 
draw the status of those who do^ 
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In the wake of the Christmas binge Jon Turney reports on the state of food research in this country 




From what wc are about to consume, 
may thc Lord protect us. This silent 
prayer from thc 1980s Christmas table 
is a sign the simple pleasures of stuffing 
yourself silly arc getting mure compli- 
cated. Obesity, cancer, high blood 
pressure and heart disease nrc all 
spectres at thc feast. There is no lack of 
advice on how to bunish them - with 
less salt, more fibre, fish instead of 
meat, fruit instead of cakes, less alco- 
hol. fewer additives. But this is the 
stuff of new year resolutions, not 
festive good cheer. 

Yet if this shows a conflict between 
what we are told is good for us and 
what we like, the diet messages ore 
getting through. Polls show nearly a 
third of the British population have cut 
down their meat-eating in thc last few 
years. Eggs ami milk arc firmly estab- 
lished in many minds as high- 
cholesterol nasties. Books on healthy 
eating are keeping many a publisher 
afloat. 

All this affects an industry which 
employs more than unv other in the 
country, in the chain from the farm 
gate to the supermarket shelf or the 
take-awny counter. And as thc size of 
thc food market is fixed by the capacity 
of thc human stomach, there is fierce 
competition to profit from these 
changes in preference, or minimize 
losses. 

As a result, there is a welter of 
conflicting information aimed at the 
consumer, and at regulators, legisla- 
tors, food writers and medical journal- 
ists. Advice on sensible eating from 
official bodies like the Committee on 
Medical Aspects of Food Policy goes 
along with thinly disguised propagan- 
da from organizations with names like 
the Salt Data Centre, the Butter 
Information Council, the Eggs Au- 
thority, the Coronary Prevention 
Group, or the Flora Project for Heart 
Disease Prevention. 

All this is helping make food policy 
one of thc more prominent political 
issues of the late 1980s. But thc 
academic contributi oi^to^ede batehi 

iRM.cs of policy. In fuel, tL liveliest 
centre Tor discussion of food issues is 
ouisiiic thc higher education sector, ai 
the London Food Commission set up 
earlier this year with funds from the 
Greater London Council. 

The commission, which is funded 
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Hungry for a policy 


through a trust to ensure it a five-year 
life beyond the GLC’s demise in 1986, 
is run by Dr Tim Lang, formerly one of 
the few academics working on food 
policy. It was an interest few shared 
when he was lecturing in the catering 
faculty at Manchester Polytechnic. 

In Lang's view, food is a classic 
example of the way academic bound- 
aries arc too tightly drawn. Under- 
standing what he calls the food system 
draws on studies from anthropology 
and psychology to economics and 
biochemistry. Bui although there is 
work on pieces of the jigsaw in agri- 
cultural institutes, few are interestedi n 

radically inclined GLC administration. 
Dr Lang describes the Food Commis- 
sion as a research and c< Incut ion unit 
•mil not n polemical organization - 
more think tank than pressure group. 
And he wants to try to recapture the 
lost British tradition of food policy 
research pioneered before the lost war 


by thc likes of Beveridge, Titmuss and 
Boyd Orr. 

These luminaries of social policy in 
thc UK arc now little remembered for 


their concern with food, and the 
rationing dictated by wartime shor- 
tages was thc last lime Britain had an 
explicit food policy. As incomes and 
food supplies both rose in the 1950s 
and 1960s food seemed to take care of 
itself. 

But Lang is keen to stress that the 
new-found concern with food is not 
just a product of thc problems of 
over-consumption induced hy afflu- 

among people on low incomes, nnd 
widespread absence of enough cash to 
do anything about it. 

These findings were less surprising 
than die amount of media attention 
this rather modest exercise comman- 
ded throughout ]«S5. The response 
showed how little is known about thc 
subject, as well as the limitations of 
health advice based on poor infomin- 


tion about consumers' habits and re- 
sources. 

Other academics working in thc 
field also report a growing interest in 
their research. Dr vcmer W he clock, 
who has recently established a food 
policy research group at Bradford 
University - adroitly transferred to thc 
biomedical faculty from the universi- 
ty's ailing school of science and society 
7 says thc upheaval in thc food system 
is building up interest in a whole range 
of food and food-related issues. 

He secs the increases in farming 
productivity, making thc UK almost 
Sufficient. in many fbadstu£l 5 ,.aDd the 
«■ fii ■ «) *i b U) fl! rd fill Set chains wh/ch 
monitor buying preferences very care- 
fully as putting more power in the 
hands of the consumers. 

It has also made it a little easier to 
attract research funds. Dr Wheelock 
still thinks it is highly unlikely the 
Agricultural and Food Research 
Council would back his group's work, 
but he does eel cash fmm the joint 
committee of lhe Economic and Social 
and Science and Engineering Research 


Councils the Levcrhulmc Trust, the 
Milk Marketing Board and the Meal 
and Livestock Commission. 

He also finds ii useful to put out 
briefing papers for thc media; “to 
publish only in the academic literature 
111 this field is a dead loss”. His unit's 
outlets in the trade press include 
Farmer's Weekly, where articles on Ihc 
implications of changing consumer 
habits give the primary producers food 
for thought. Surveys by the Bradford 
researchers show meat, milk and dairy 
products firmly established in the pub- 
lic mind as sources of fat. 

They also show the power of adver- 
tising to foster simple viewsof complex 

E mblems, and even leave quite mis- 
:ading impressions. Nearly two thirds 
of the respondents in thc Bradford 
survey identified butter as a source of 
fat . compared with only 20 per cent for 
margarine. Indeed, 4u per cent be- 
lieved margarine has less fat than 
butter, although the statutory mini- 
mum is thc same for both. People have 
grasped that there is a difference 
between butter and margarine without 
getting any clear idea what it is. 

A separate issue in food policy - 
which docs not call on the anility to 
distinguish between high and low 
density lipoprotein or to diagnose 
hypcrcholcstcrolipidaumia - is the 
properties of the myriad preservatives, 
stabilizers, emulsifiers, flavour enhnn- 


Millstone at Sussex University for six 
years now. 

Millstone says the tempo of thc 
debate about safety of additives is 
increasing rapidly, and this is likely to 
continue with thc launch earlier this 
month of a new pressure group seeking 
changes in the law on additives. The 
Food Additives Campaign Team is 
co-ordinating efforts to secure lighter 
control of chemicals in food, ana has 
attracted support from MPs of all the 
. . main parties as weft as organizations ns 
varied as die Friends of the Earth and 
the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. 

Tliis sort of campa ign may also come 
to benefit thc academics, as the indus- 
try is likely to sponsor more university 
work on regulation and toxicology as a 
counter topublic efforts to increase thc 
public's distaste for additives. None 
loo soon, according to Millstone. “The 
one thing we alt agree on in the policy 
debate is that more work is needed. 



Portrait of the art rector as a businessman 
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Jocelyn Stevens: “British education 
is essentially elitist.” 


Charm, assurance and charisma It- 
self, Jocelyn Stevens swept Into the 
senior common room at the Royal 
College of Art looking more like a 
captain of Industry than the rector of 
Britain’s world-renowned post- 
graduate art and design college. 

Immaculately turned out in a dap- 
per pinstripe suit the ex-managing 
director of Express Newspapers may 
have looked slightly out of place 
among the painters, architects and 
designers but he clearly felt com- 
pletely at home. A word here, a Joke 
there - Stevens was enjoying himself 
hugely. 

1 ™ was here for a working lunch to 
elaborate his Iconoclastic views on 
what universities and Institutions of 
higher education need to do to sur- 
vive in an increasingly hostile econo- 
mic climate. 

In the spring, after taking part in a 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals investigation of university 
public relations, Stevens called for 
the creation of an <( A-teanT of vice 
chancellors trained to promote the 
virtues of higher education on televi- 
sion and in the pres. 

The CVCP itself should develop Its 
role as an intelligence centre, gather- 
ing and disseminating Information to 
keep universities abreast of what’s 
going on and forewarned of poten- 
tially damaging developments, he 
recommended, and a universities 
parliamentary group might also be 
created to meet regularly and com- 
mission public opinion polls. 

The report seems to bare been 
received with about as much enthu- 
siasm as a cup of odd tea. “It won’t 
lumpen in general,” Stevens says, 
although some seeds may have been 
sown for change fa the faturc. 

He says: <( I was asked what was the 
point of it all? ‘To save your fi- 
nances,' I said. Yon cannot simply 


Jocelyn Stevens 
airs some of 
his iconoclastic 
views to 
Simon Midgley 

spend public money on the level that 
universities do without accounting 
for it - that means letting thc public 
in.” 

The problem, Stevens believes, Is 
that education at ail levels in Britain 
• fa essentially elitlsl and snobbish. 
Academics fa universities and 
teachers fa schools think of them- 
selves as apart from the real world. 
Industrialists are regarded as lesser 
Intelligences. 

‘There’s an InteUectuni snobblsm. 
An insular attitude. It is the attitude 
or the pterodactyl and look what 
happened to them. It led to extinc- 
tion.” 

First or ail, he says, universities 
and tertiary colleges have got to 
lobby for public support and under- 
standing - actively work to dispel 
Ignorance and prejudice about what 
happens In higher education. 

Individual Institutions should 
appoint communications specialists 
with senior grade status. (When he 
arrived at the RCA be found that the 
registrar’s secretary had been de- 
puted to deal with, fa the sense of 
discourage, press inquiries.) 

A senior press officer has now been 
appointed, there is a regular newslet- 
ter, a news noticeboard has been 
erected, and a four-minute video of 
the college's work has been made to 
show to visitors. : 

Universities should also make 
more effort to gel involved in their 
local communities j yfa opqn days far 


example, and Individuals should 
start thinking about the overall good 
onheir colleges rather than pnrsuing 
selfish sectional interests. 

Second, relations with (he provid- 
er of public binds, the Government, 
should be cnltlvatcd: ministers 
should be seen; civil servants invited 
to lunch; MPs fostered; and ques- 
tions about higher education placed 
with friendly MPs in the House. 

“Defence and health lobby like 
hell,” he says. “The cake is of a given 
size. If you don’t light for it yon Jose.” 
Third, Industrialists heed to be 
wooed and acquainted with the In- 
stitution’s achievements. In the RCA 
once a year each of the college’s J7 
departments Invites commercial 
leaders in industries most closely 
related to the relevant discipline to 
meet the students and staff at a 
drinks party. 

On November 5 , 79 Industrial 
leaders, chairmen or their equiva- 
lents, were invited to breakfast at the 
RCA to hear about the college's 
activities and its plans for the fature. 

In the first three months of this 
year the RCA has attracted more 
Hum £1 million from industry in the 
form of bursaries, lectureships and 
prizes. Last year the figure was 
1100 , 000 . 

“It’s all there,” says Stevens. “I 
blame education for not reaching out 
and grabbing it and as a result getting 
a lousy reputation for not being 
Interested. Instead of playing the role 


of the tethered goat of Government 
cuts we should be actively gaUopinB 
about.” 8 

“It's so obvious that I get deeply 
despondent with the CVCP not 
understanding it. I find it absolutely 
extraordinary that intelligent people 
can’l see this. It’s cause and effect,” 
As. far as the art and design sector 
b concerned, Steyens $et pat to _■ 


Improve thc RCA’s relations with the 
nation’s 44 first degree art colleges. 

On arrival fa Kensington Gore he 
discovered that although the college 
was a member of the Conference for 
Higher Education in Art and Design 
(CKEAD), no RCA rector had ever 
attended. Now CHEAD meets four 
limes a year in thc RCA itseff, the 
principals of all 44 colleges have been 
made honorary members of the RCA 
senior common room, and CHEAD fa 
preparing a master plan for the 
future of British under and post- 
graduate art education. 

For years the sector has been 
fragmented and lacking a unified 
voice. As a result it 1 ms been possible 
to pick off institutions separately. 
When the DES proposed to cnl the 
RCA, he snys he even heard a lot of 
people saying that this would be a 
damn good idea. 

Tile college had a reputation for 
student rebellion. It lacked power 
and nobody really appreciated that It 
had a contribution to make to society . 

Today, under Stevens’ energetic 
leadership, that image is changing. 
Apart from radically restructuring 
the college's academic organization, 
reducing ail master’s degree courses 
from three to two years, and aim* 
plifyfag and democratizing the col- 
lege’s governance, he has also made 
substantial economies In the institu- 
tion’s administration costs. 

“lhe Government is now frightful- 
ly pleased with us,” he says. “We are 
the only institution of higher educa- 
tion which has not been cut. 

“One of the services we can per- 
form for the sector fa to lend by 
example. I believe In a couple of years 
Ibis place will be funded In a totally 
different way, probably equal Gov- 
ernment funding with private fund- 
ing. Then that will show everyone In 
art and design what can be done.” 
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The decline and 
fall of the 
academic estate 
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by Peter Scott 

Nineteen eighty-five saw the end of the 
honeymoon - or rather of two honey- 
moons. The 50-ycar-old special rela- 
tionship between universities and the 
State was heading for irretrievable 
breakdown, while the three-year-old 
romance between the Department of 
Education and Science and the Nation- 
al Advisory Body began to disintegrate 
into marital bickering. 

The first breakdown was much the 
more important. Future historians 
may even conclude that this growing 
divorce between the academy and the 
polity was one of the most significant 
cultural phenomena of the early 19SUs. 
For it marks not only the collapse of 
the intellectual underpinning of the 
postwar welfare corporate Keynesian 
state, but also the abandonment of a 
tradition of social improvement fuel- 
led by continuous education revolu- 
tions that dates back to 


progress which were formed in the 
Victorian nge and which have domiu- 
?rSL |,ub l,c dcba,c through to the 
1970s have now been abandoned. 
Squabbles about the tone of last sum- 
mer s Green Paper on higher educa- 
tion are simply the superficial symp- 
toms of this cultural revolution. 

It was a long honeymoon. Some 
would date its beginning to the 1940s, 
to the years of wartime mobilization, 
to the Bletchlcy Park code-breakers, 
to the scientists of the Manhattan 
project. Then higher education 
seemed to be able to make a direct and 
indispensable contribution to the 
achievement of the State’s objectives, 
in defence, in social policy, every- 
where. These objectives of course 
were more than the programmes of 
political parties; they reflected the 
vital interests of the State and of the 
community. Forty years ago such a 
naive but fortunate distinction could 
still be made. 

Others would date this symbiosis 
between universities and the State to 
an earlier war, to the creation of the 
Department of Scientific and Indust- 
rial^ Research in 1916 and of the 
University Grants Committee three 
years later. Others again would prefer 
to place its origins stul further back In 
the 19th century when a ihoderti state 1 
and modem universities were first 
created to replace their respective 
f’Ola Corruptions”. 

Whenever it started the impetus of 
this alliance between universities and 


2Uih century, the expansion of educa- 
tional opportunity from ihc 
elementary schools of the 1870s to the 
new universities of the 1960s. 

Now in the 1980s that impetus is 
exhausted. The alliance has been 
abandoned. That special relationship 
between the dons and the politicians, 
and their civil servants, is at an end. 


the universities have about the policy 
of the present Government, far more 
than unsatisfied salary claims or the 
spectre of endless erosion of their 
recurrent grant. 

That is why Oxford University de- 
cided to refuse to award Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher an honorary degree. This 
decision, unprecedented and discour- 
teous as it may have been, was utterly 
logical. Earlier Prime Ministers whom 




uuu presided over governments that 
respected this special relationship with 
the universities; indeed Harold Wil- 
son, don, civil servant, politician was 
an archetypal product of it. Mrs 
Thatcher presides over a government 
mat has no time for such assumed 
anachronisms. 

That is why such strong objection 
was taken to the tone of the Green 
Paper, while its banal details were 
wearily dismissed, ft felt wrong more 
than it read wrong. This was not how 
athe State should speak to its universi- 
ties. The surprising result is that uni- 
versities have become much more 
opposition-minded than the 
polytechnics nnd colleges, not simply 
because the latter have much lower 
expectations of the Government's 
generosity and so have less to be 
disappointed about but because the 
former are grieving for u lost rela- 
tionship. 

Some, including presumably most 
members of the present Cabinet, are 
impatient with the universities* grief. 
Tney regard too many universities as 
closed donnish corporations which 
need to be broken open in the public 
interest. The old shadowy special rela- 
tionship between universities and the 
State seems to them an aspect of that 
elitist corporatism which they despise. 
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the sense that universities must serve 
the needs of high-tech Britain and 
more distant in the sense that they 
must be kept firmly away from the 
levers of State power. A concordat is 


the State was sufficiently strong for it being replaced bva servicc'as'reVm™;" 
to survivejnto the 1970s. IndecJ m the Ilf, SettAScsT^S 


age of Robbins it was immensely 
strengthened by its association with 
another powerful stream that had 
flowed out of Victorian Britain into the 
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their former special relationship for 
* P wn «*■ Maybe the excellence 
of Britain’s universities, their interna- 
tional strengths in science and scho- 


larship. were built on lhe surplus value 
that wns extracted by the bargaining 
power they enjoyed because the Stole 
needed and rewarded their services. 
So this excellence had a direct, almost 
functional, reliance on thnt special 
relationship. Now that the latter has 
been abandoned (he former is 
threatened. 

The universities’ critics overlook 
another virtue of that fast-dlsappeor- 
ing relationship. People from universi- 
ties have serviced the State, on quan- 
gos and commissions and boards. They 
have done so as experts and also more 
problematically as ‘‘intellectuals’’ who 
nave made up for ihc Ideological 
deficiencies that are inevitable Tn a 
neutered civil service and amateur 
political class. 

Such donnish recruits made a not- 
able contribution to the quality of 
British government between 1945 and 
1979. The best and the brightest in the 
1940s became the great and the good of 
the 1960s and 1970s. Today their 
services have been made redundant. 
Experts of course cannot be dispensed 
with entirely; but now they are on tap 
rather than on top. Indeed in some 
political circles an extraordinary re- 
gresaon has taken place;' the very 
concept of expertise has 1 become sus- 
pect, a prima facie conspiracy of 
professional self-interest against the 
entrepreneurial good. As for “intefiec- 
tuals' to mould and justify its prog- 
rammes, the Government prefers to 
recruit them from Marks and Spencer. 

In the 1980s, the State has aban- 
doned Its former alliance with the 
academic estate. Its new special rela- 
tionship Is with the managerial estate, 
the big private corporations and the 
newly privatized public ones. Today it 


is to British Telecom, not to the 
University of Oxford, that govern- 
ments will tum tn recruit the next 
generation of the great nnd the good. 

Such speculation must seem a long 
way indeed ftom the immediate preoc- 
cupations of higher education. But this 
political and cultural backdrop has 
never been more important. After all, 
for decades it remained the same; Its 
comforting colours could be taken for 
granted as higher education’s actors 
argued at the front of the stage about 
the binary policy, or the unit of 
resource, nr the research councils. 
Now these actors have looked over 
their shoulders and noticed for the first 
time that the old familiar backdrop has 
8° ne 7 and, in the case of universities, 
they have felt a sudden chill. 

The second much briefer honey- 
moon has been between the DES and 
the NAB. In the past six months it has 
dissolved into rows about teacher 


training and arguments about the 
proper balance between access and 
income. The truth probably is that 
neither partner needs, nor likes, the 


other as much as they did three years 
ago, so confrontations have become 
increasingly likely.: " 

For the DES, the NAB has done its 
initial jobs* Coproduce a semblance of 
planning where once there was a 
dangerous vacuum and to “tunnel 
through the hump" by getting the 
polytechnics and colleges to admit 
more students without commensurate 
increases in their erant. The NAB has 
now served notice that enough is 
enough - the argument between its 
local authority and institutional fac- 
tions is only about liming - and the 
DES has decided that the NAB is 
degenerating into another lobbying 


special interest. 

The local authorities which domin- 
ate the NAB for their part now feel 
more secure. They have got over the 
scare of 1981 when it looked as if their 
polytechnics and colleges were going 
to be taken away. They believe, maybe 
mistakenly, that the DES has no 
effective choice but to work within the 
compromise embodied In the NAB. 
Certainly one result of the NAB has 
been to raise the consciousness of local 
authorities about their higher educa- 
tion. Before the NAB, individual 
polytechnics were often seen as cuck- 
oos in the town hall nest; today 
collectively they have become part of 
local government’s unalienable terri- 
tory. 

5nl the threatened breakdown of 
the NAB concordat has opened up 

X in another gaping area of uncer- 
ty. Just as the old alliance between 
universities and the State has been 
unilaterally abrogated, so questions 
about the balance between national 
and local provision of higher education 
wluch seemed to have been settled 
fairly satisfactorily three years ago may 
be atout to be reopened. This instabil- 
ity of policy has profound academic 
consequences. For from this national- 
local concordat flow many assump- 
tions about die role of the non- 
university sector, the balance between 
degree and non-degree, between full 
and part-time, between initial and 
continuing education. 

So the present government seems to 
be on the verge of provoking a war on 

tlUrt mm!..! j I r ■_« • 


two fronts, against ihe universities and 
against the NAB. Jarratt, Reynolds, 
the Green Paper, Lindop - these are 
simply the first engagements in a 
spreading conflict. 




REVIEW OF THE YEAR 
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JANUARY 

The year opened with Hie University 
Orants Commit tec warning the Gov- 
ernment of the pitfalls of legislating to 
end tenure. There had to be u work- 
able system for sacking incompetent 
lecturers, said the UGC, but the 
protect ion of academic freedom whs 
just as important. 

But the big news uf the month was 
Oxford University’s much-publicized 
decision nor to award mi honorary 
degree to the Prime Minister. The 
tel lows made their decision hy 7.1g 
votes to 319 despite nccusntinns from 
die v'cc chancellor elect. Sir Patrick 
Neill, that lo do so would "subvert n 
long and honourable tradition”. 

n "pinion poll comm issioned by 
The 7 nES found that academics 
generally supported the closure of 
vulnerable institutions, rather than a 


If efficiency was the most persistent 
leitmolif of the Government’s 
proclamations on higher education, 

Jhen Mr Ian Beesley , head or the M 

Prime Minister’s efficiency unit, Jm 

was surely Ita most enthusiastic 
troubadour. 

He appeared oil the stage as a 
replacement for Sir Robin Ibbs, the LlT.'r 

Prime Minister's chleradvlser on 1/ 

efficiency ,on the Jarrall commit lee - j" 
looking Into valuc-for-manev at 1 : • 

universities, and soon made his ,s 

presence fell with his keen sense of i 

conviction. He has subsequently 
been appointed on to the NAB ' 

Inquiry team on good management 
practice In (he public sector, and is 
also a member of the Crohom 
committee on t he role of the UGC. / 

Ilfs expertise, he admits, lies In 
achieving greater efficiency rather 

mnnln lilnkn. J.. a... . 


popular as the Conservatives among 8 ?' al / he ' '‘ sc ™ftoy 

tsr ’■ wi!h Labour fi ™ ,y in “»* I-Xaasffisx 

c . With the Green Paper postponed, Government department. 


p| ace in iccona 

qJElS- p apcr postponed, 

bir Keith Joseph . Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, sent letters of 
guidance to the University Grants 
Committee and the National Advisory 
Body, slightly increasing projections 
for student demand in the 1990s but 
warning both bodies that more cuts 
0n w . n J'- The message was 
confirmed in the Government's ex- 
penditure White Paper. 

Things stoned to cool off ai the 
Polytechnic of North London ns Dr 
John Betshon took over as director for 
tne year. Sixteen students uiuicrtook 
m the High Court not to picket the 
National Front siiulenl. Patrick Har- 
rington. Ami Miss Sheila Browne, 
former senior chief inspector and prin- 
cipal of Nownham College, Cam- 
bridge, began an inquiry into the 
iidmirnstriitHfii of the puls technic. 

Hcrioi-Waii l. blu er mu' rifi:ilii /,»m 
i«s year long battle to save n% iili.iriii.i- 
cy department, a victim of the l 'flC\ 
preference for large, strong depart- 
ments. 

At the National Environmental Re- 
search Council, a corpora i c plan called 
for the loss of 'WO jobs, uni tine its 
institute directors in opposition. There 
was controversy, too, at (tic Science 
:uiU Engineering Research Council , 
where Professor Derek Colley res- 
igned as chairman nf the uuclcur 



pulling out if reforms did not go far 
enough. * 

Changes at the top: Lord Rowers 
announced that he was stepping down 
as chairman of the Committee of Vice 

m £SI° n a,1 i Princi P uIs because of 
■11-health. Bui the search for a ehnir- 

inan for the new Scottish Vocational 
education Council ended wiili the 
appomtinent of Dr Peter Clarke, prin- 
up.il of Aberdeen's Robert Gordon 
Institute ot technology, 

march 

Good news. -II f ilsl _ , lir ,| U . universities 
Jt least. I lie Binleei included 143 
mi hon to boost engineering uud lech- 
mdogy. Altogether the three -year 

.r'Hif® w’lild provide 
■“Idiium.i/ so , 1||f 

the fn>t phase umiM K u-sirielcd lo ’ll 
iiihvcisiiics. 

Mi Leon Hnti.ui. the I Lime Secre- 
tary. was the next Cubinei member to 
experience violent student protests, 
i his lime at Manchester University 
However, it was small bear compared 1 
with student protests In other parts of 


teaching contract with Libya proved to 
be correct and the court of governors 
.set up an inquiry into the deal It 

™o®. ,hu ' PCL mieh ' <« 

More polytechnics joined the move- 
ment lo he allowed to add "university'' 
if , i , V r Plymouth and North 
past London polytechnics expressed 
mltresl in the possibility, following in 

dlesex * M,? P S ° f Mr,smou,h nnd Mid- 
Sir Keith sprung amnher surprise on 
tL.Kher I raining, reversing ihc lonn- 
riimiuig trend of culling student niim- 
birs and ordering an I* per cent 
LXpaiLstoii by the end of the decade 
M e catch whs that there would he no 
extra money lo pay for them. 

April 

Sir Alex Jdiratt pm the universities out 
1,1 , ™yr misery and brought out his 
committee's efficiency report, which 


Irian called .w" vwiant Huacm protests, commit leu’s efficiency report, which 

unitim* its ii ,s I,mc ?* Manchester University. B“vo them a year to overhaul plaotilS 

inn There 11 wos smal bc °r compared ■ procedure*. Attismli ns, 

™ i V**”; with student protests In other parts of .. of gowmbfen^shd: 

il Aucncc the world. ■ Tanging reforms. A separate study on 

i v ouneil, j n s r i Lanka demonstrations the Open University recommended 
oiiuy res- ihruughnut the island led the govern- identified possible savingsoffl million 

e nuclcur ment to litre men to turn the universl- P cr y® ar and called for on internal 

cuts in the fics i, ( to rehabilitation camps, while management group to be established 

h<)th Nnimhi mid Rir 7 i-il untvi- to strengthen nlannina there. 





bculin his ior m ik uf «■* Kenyan and Israeli authorities, translating mr Mini icncncr training 

pronSsinn n Lemfina J r,,? / ,rhc I»V *»U\e began lo hot up, with P»«ns into practical proposals with an 

cdueHX JSSSLEhii - B . h xha Association of University Teachers officers' paper suggesting the effective 

Arlrwc^Iil ° mo I J 1 e ^ niz l ia B {be country, rejecting n A per cent offer and the closure of Hertfordshire, and North 

National Association of Teachers in JWtafc colleges nnd the 6>lleae of St 
uJSh ! i M? Cr ' u r further and Higher Education ballot- Mark and St John. North London and 
™ III wilh moic of lug members on industrial action in Portsmouth polytechnics would also 

dBCI ’ pr misinB 10 S cl support of Its claim for u rise of more lore their education departments. ’ 

ck to basics, than 20 per cent. The vice chancellors Unruly behaviour by students can- 

CEDDmmu warned that high settlements would Hnued to make the news, this time 

rtbrtUAHY cause serious financial difficulties and because the Federation of Conserva- 

~ ; — might lead to compulsory redundBn- bye Students was accused of causina 

Free speech on campus emerged as c ies. £ MOO of damage at Loughborouafi 

one of the doi^nanl issues of the year, Rumours of heavy losses at the University during its conference. Tne 
as Mr Michael Heseltine, Secretary of Polytechnic of Central London on a party set up two inquiries and minis- 

State for Defence, became the latest — ters. addressino rh« «nH«r .i "- 

casualty of rowdy student protests. He 
was pelted with nour. eggs and paint at 
Strathclyde University and both the 
Department of Education and Science 
and the vice chancellors undertook to ' 
tackle the problem. 

No Let-up in tbe gfoomy tidings 
emanating from tijp UuG: universities 
were tola they would havie to keep 
student numbers within existing 
targets since cash problems were likely 
to worsen. The committee held back 
£21 million for priority areas' and 
another £6 million Ifor urgent but small 
projects. . 

The chequered life of the Advisory 

. Committee for the Supply and Educa- „ _ - h - 1U mr 

t ion of Teachers took another turn for MtlredtotheelevHted obscurity of Peter Brooke, under secretnrv for 

the worse, as Sir Keith Joseph ' Cambridge. In practise the former • B !l er education, protesting at the can 

announced that It wk being “stood senior chief HM inspector and now in h" din g between the Universities 

down” for the second time Tn seven principal of NewnhamCoUeiie an ^ the P ublic sector. 

yeai ?'uiPSi “S i he w ? u,d CQnsidcr frequently to be found durtnn I9« , Sir Keith pressed the research coun- 

re r£ b Sui5l frl?N^S* lier i t A 0 j CaT f' hi higher education’s rougher Cds to ma K e more use of short-term 

.The Counal for National Academic terrain. “ contracts, despite evidence from thp 

. fflSSSE£as iSSHsS 




ion of Teachers took another turn for retired to the elevated obscurity of 

he worse, as Sir Keith Joseph Cambridge. In practise the former 

announced that it was being “stood senior chief HM inspector and now 

■^ssssavtagasst dt r ^ ucation ’ s » 

Awards received a setback in its efforts But . 

to head off expected criticism from the minefield £k SfiJSSf** . 

Lindop committee, when academic f j 8 L summoned al 

^rd^fimJytechnto overwhelming- the Poht^nl h ^l l ^ l I qu!ry ,nl ° 

ly rejected its proposals for a two-tier iwS? hll,c ° rNorth London, 
system of validation. The arrange- ST "P"!’ ““"P 1 W as she chased 

ments, which would give some institu- “ U faguea’ union leader Clive 

Hons a much freer hand in validation Jnjkiqs amt Professor Ralf 

were dismissed as too Uttle, too late! "“brondoif by telephone across 

snepH 1 ?in 61 Th ln | 0ve r u ? csco began to was a muted, technical 

lilnM hn'ilSf ? r 5?r n,zatl0n s “ocutive aB1 “ ,r PWvokltiggnashltaB of teeth 

*1 ^ 


wnwgba iiiiu iiiw wuii&mc U| Of 

Mark and St John. North London nnd 
Portsmouth polytechnics would also 
lose their education departments. ' 

Unruly behaviour by students con- 
tinued to make the news, this time 
because the Federation of Conserva- 
tive Students was accused of causing 
£1,400 of damage at Loughborough 
University during its conference. The 
party set up two inquiries and minis- 
ters, addressing the wider question, 
threatened to limit public support for 
student unions to welfare, leisure and 
sporting activities. 

The Lindop committee also ended 
months ol speculation about the con- 
tents of its report, proposing freedom 
from external validation for those 
polytechnics or colleges considered 
ready for it. Both the CNAA and the 
universities came In for criticism over 
their validation procedures, although 
the counciL was also given high praise 
for its contribution to the development 
of pubhc sector higher education. 

Chairmen of governors from 18 
jfo technics wrote a joint letter to Mr 
raer Brooke, under secretary for 
higher educahon, protesting at the gap 
between the universities 
and the public sector. 

Sir Keith pressed the research coun- 

T 1 * m . 0re “se of short-term 
oontracts, despite evidence from the 
Advisory Board to the Research 
Councils that this entailed “major 

KrK*”- ABRC feared 

1 “” d,dates w °uld not be 
attracted by such conditions of service 
and warned that many scientists had 
been encouraged to move into 

2^ l Ss2^ ylea -5" f *» 

. Acr °ss the Channel, international- 

ffiXiS ‘ he ^-PresideS S- 

S rs,ty A*™ to* wK^bf 

Sj**/®* Wo'c Helene Ahrweiler, 
rector of the Academy of Paris, was 


giving details of a proposal for a 
University of Europe, offering post- 
graduate courses through a network of 
centres of excel lence . 

MAY 

May was Green Paper mouth at last, 
the reception was decidedly cool ns 
lugher educa t kata lid MIN digested Ihc 
diet of cuts and increased vouitional- 
ism it envisaged. Mr Enoch Powell 
thought it philistine and Lalmur con- 
ilc ini ted ii ns a recipe fur nnlimml 
decline; even Mr Robert RIkkIcs 

James, the Conseivalive Party's higher 

ed neat ion liaison officer, said that a 
l|hle ' a,|,lr;ill ‘ on wns unsiipporl- 

Tlic ABRC was already engaged in 
nn exercise designed to convince Sir 
nci tli Ilia l science needed more 
money. I he ABRC asked the research 
councils for figures on the average 
value of research grants, while an 
independent study curried out at St 
Andrews University found that Inbora- 
cos ‘ s were running 8 per cent 
ahead of inflation. 

. The UGC outlined its strategic nlun- 
mng framework for the late 1980s just 
ahcod of the Green Paper and warned 
that some universities might lose 13. *5 
per cent of their grant in four years 
through a combination of Government 
cuts and selectivity i n the allocation of 
research funds. Each university was 
advised to plan for 2 per cent cuts per 
yenr and Southampton was unlucky 
enough to be the one whose grant 
coincided with the annual cut re- 
quired, leaving ninny with the false 

impression thin it lnuihecu. singled out 
lor closure already. 

Simultaneously with the Green Pup- 
er eiune fresh iiniiminiiiun f or || K . 
public sector in its campaign to close 
he gH|) in funding levels the ii.iivcisi 
LiiiiipariMiiis produced hy tlir 
Dl.S showed that Ivnh the local ati- 

P'nie I IK 's first jirnfessor i»r ’ 

i> 4 ii i„|j, ( .,| ,| j I 

yenr in the fur in ul'fJr Kuiii-rt 
Morris, u psychologist who hod . . . 


Professor Morris took up the 
Koestler chair of parapsychology al 
Edinburgh University, a post 
founded by a £750,000 bequest 
from the writer Arthur Koestler 
and his wife Cynthia, who 
committed suicide together in 1982. 

"Parapsychology is un 
Lnterdlscliilhinry problem area, not 
a belief system,” he says. lie Is keen 


rljs : 


thorlty and voluntary institutions were 
£300 per student behind the universi- 
all °wing the universities 30 
p w^ n L? f th ^ ir mcamc for research. 

1-^ Thatcher met leading indus- 
™ 5 u 1SCUSS thc Switch" and 

nSt’JfiS 11 " ^ir ! ° ma,ch ,hc Govcrn - 

ment s £43 million contribution to the 
programme. Most of the private sector 
mpmwould come in kimf. rathcX 

p oIiiical indoctrination hit the head- 

rL n ^!^ ain rA W U h the publication of a 

be?k rnll° r R ° ge a * ru,on » 01 LMrk- 
oeck College, and two colleagues 

whjch cata oaued a series of examples 
of alleged left-wing bias. Thc London 
University Institute of Education was 
said to be a notorious offender 
Bradford University's 
“5.S 1 ® f Pe a “ studies. The authors 
cailed for the establishment of a new 

5fl£lS P ? W ? ,ed rccomm ^ d the 
withdrawal of state funding from in- 

shtuuons found guilty of mdoctrina- 

ch?»^ 0f Na,ftc,s Ran- 
ches turned out to hare supported the 


r , n t'nmn s strike cull, but the ,7* 
i»st- conference voted to intensify ir!^ 
kof W* f ‘ ,r higher nny | jy extent 
_ nan in voluntary iilWlSsl 1 
non of Polytechnic TcuSbbS 

Sv!r " n 

list- 'Hie first cracks begun to an^ 
ns too ,,, the NAB secretariat's pffiS 
Hk luieher training. A working 

s 

3 ^ 

i, k !r ■; I1,L * Polytechnics Central Adnk : 

“•.r be i vice was liiunelieil ns e2 

a ments to tirst ilegiee courses 5 
revealed at u record level of 
for the year. 

Jil Cb'ttjt. n»w in fluocs of an nenriem, 
revoliiilon. nniiouiieed (hat it S 
cm oiled almost in times us mun 

ge ;'hT! ,y 1 i' e l ' l,i,n » it ' s "* P r ‘>gress wei 
■[„ •ibaiidoriiueiil ol tenure in r av « 

S ‘’nv-year eontraets in many univeis 
tics and colleges, and the wiihdravi 

lit s, “! c fundl, 1 , 8 »*f research, with (k 

aim that market-orientated researd 
institutes should bectime self-suppoti. 

J| '»g within five years. ^ 

J _ JUNE 

rs . 

nt Coming so soon uftcr the cost-coo- 
jf scums Green Paper, the Audit Com- 
« mission s report on colleges and 
•r polytechnics was hound to cause i 

y fh? n 7c;J» LOnilT,ission maintained 

,1 rani Li.iMKl more stmlenis could he 
.. squeezed into the system arid each 
t . college could save UtilUNHIjT lecluren 
it ,au Bbt longer horns, courses wre 
V.Hfr ,c ‘ mrtre effectively and more 
starr were employetl on junior grades, 
i* Another Iong-,nv.iiteil report caused 

L - ;i stir in the same week: Hint of (be 
Kendrew committee, which hnd been 
ex.iniiiiing Hrilain\coiitrihiilion(othe 
- * ‘"•’[v-in Centre for Nuclcarlfr- 

!r , ,<Nl Pnrtiele phjskiits 
werL chsnuu ., In the main prnpoul, 
to cut spending hy a quarter hy (he end 

'i,.' TcunJe. 

. h ‘ lv <' kl>UiM ' 
^ttHipnpmTnre scenes pro- 

UPB^n^tr Inconclusive vordict, tlw, , 

'£.] pnpoiple getting strung support but <M 
cost of tfio practice (t Vi millinfl pet 
ycHr) causing eoiieem. 

Iwtiialesofoneeiivjiut.Shufricldin • 
•be news in June. Hie polytechnic 
hee.une the lust lo get permission from 
the CNAA cileetively to viillclntc its 
own degrees, hut the univeisity le- 
yealed that it might have m cut 435 
jobs to co|vc with thu cxpeeled loss of 
. funding during the remainder of ihc 
Ucpndo. The university senate, not 
surprisingly, did not take to the idea. 

It wns not nil had news on the jobs 
front, huwever. The annual nsscsr- 
ment by careers services and em- 
ployers' showed that the prospects for 
wcrc *be best since the 
1970s. Indeed, the long-term worries 
were more about shortages of gradu- 
ntes in key arcus than about shortages 
ofjobs. 

The Government's new teacher 
training body, the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
began lo flex its muscles for the fust 
time. Of the first nine institutions , 
scrutinized, only Exeter University " 
was given a clean hill of health. 

A broad, a number of countries weir. : ' , 
wondering whether their higher educa- *** ; 
lion systems were properly balanced.;®!*^ 
Denmark's five universities." • | 
announced that they were inlrddiyaiij^ 
shorter degree courses to suit industry. L . !. 
while ihe West German unisersity '••• 
rectors feared that they hud euneW 
fur already, advocating someiningofr 
switch back towards flit* arts. ' 

In fndia. the priority was to ,• 
guard standards and the UnivM* 

Grants Committee introduced a trt* 5 i;- 
of measures designed lo do just tW !; ■: 

JULY 

Yet another attempt to introdurt.^l 
dent loans foundered when Sir Keith* . . 
proposals for a consultative M 6 *?* f ■ 
were rejected by the Cabinet. | • 

T reasury did not tike the cost and . 
of the ministers did not like the loo*® '• 
the political hornets’ nest it was bkeff t 
to stir up. j- 1 . 

As one review died, so another *** ; 
born. Lord Croham, chairman of u* ;• 
British National Oil Owporaiion P* . f 
former head of the home civjl 1 ! 

was named to lead the inquiry ifll° “* . [. 
UGC. - : ^ » • 

The Ministry of Defence announ^ : .*■ • 
a £10 million joint research schen* 4 
with the Science and Engineers 



■■■■W^proposea'star wars” defence 
programme wrs technieiiUy impossible 
and might increase the risk of 
(iccidcntul nuclear war. 

The fall-out from PCL’s Libyan 
excursions wns making life uncomfort- 
able for the polytechnic’s senior man- 
agement. The internal inquiry found 
that they had failed to exercise proper 
financial control and £220.0CW had 
been lost as a result. 

However , there were signs of peace 
in at least one set of pay talks. Natfhe’s 
leaders reached a provisional deal, 
giving polytechnic and college lectur- 
ers a 5 per cent rise immediately, with 
another 2 per cent to come nnd crucial 
changes m progression between pay 
scales. v 3 

At the NAB, the battle was still on 
oyer the teacher training cuts, as the 
Col ege of St Mark and St John, North 
Hiding College and Portsmouth 
Polytechnic all escaped from the hit 
list, leavingjust Hertfordshire College 
Uigher Education facing the axe. 
The vice chancellors announced that 
they would be brushing up their public 
image (not before time, if Mr Jocelyn 
Stevens, rector of the Royal College of 
Art, was to be believed^ He and the 
remainder of the CVCP's advisory 
comqiittee called for a number of 

! An afr of rare promise attends the 
wor|c of Professor Desmond 
Smith’s team at Herlot-Watt 
'University, one of the world's 
leading groups in work which may 
lead to an optical computer. 

The team had already built a 
semiconductor-based switch for 
optical signals, followed quickly by 
an optical “transistor”. This year, 
they passed a fresh landmark, with 
the first three-element logic circuit 
using aU-optical components. 

According to Des Smith, this 
means they have demonstrated 
“Indefinitely extensible optical 
logical operation”, opening the way 
for super-fast computers using light 
instead of electrical signals. 

Light should also be more 
suitable for the parallel computer 
architectures sought by 
programmers developing software 
forartlficia] intelligence. 

The work rests on an accidental 
S. ? L r ?, of semiconductors which 
with the right properties for 
switches, made during work on 
lasers developed from Professor 
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It used to be Peter Swinncrton- 
Dyer’s name that always cropped up 
If you were looking for a chairman. 
No w It Is that of his former 
Cambridge colleague and friend of 
some 30 years, Dr David Harrison. 

Dr Harrison has spread himself 
across higher education. He was 
recycled from thc lush plains of Keelc 
University to take on Ids second vice 
chancellorship at the even more lush 
plains of Exeter University. Then he 
took over the other job seemingly 
kept for Exeter vice chancellors, the 
chairmanship of the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions. 

Finally he became chairman of Ihe 
Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council, which gives him a seat on 
the National Advisory Body. 


Research Council to give the universi- 
ties a share of the MoD's £2 billion a 
year research budget. Behind thc 
scenes, however, both the DES and 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
were staking a claim for a much bigger 
share to be transferred to civil re- 
search. 

Military matters were on the minds 
of British computer scientists, too. 
More than 70 of ♦hfm fr-nmiUfliKiaiaii 


developments designed tn produce 
favourable publicity for the universi- 
ties, and Professor Michael Thomp- 
son, vice chancellor of thc University 
of East Anglia, was given thc job of 
pushing them through. 

Keele University was already think- 
ing of changing its image, as talks 
started with North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic on a possible merger. A 
working group was set up with repre- 
sentatives of the two institutions and 
the county council. 


AUGUST 

South African campuses became thc 
centre or world attention as nightly 
television bulletins showed police 
there violently breaking up student 
demonstrations in support of the con- 
sumer boycott against apartheid. Hun- 
dreds of students were detained under 


the emergency regulations, but inter- 
national support for their stand grew. 
In the United Slates particularly, apur- 


^^^^uQ^peltout just what it 
meant by a small department, giving a 
senes of guidelines for minimum vi- 
able size in different subjects. Univer- 
sities were advised to undertake 
rationalization themselves before the 
UGC stepped in to do it for them. 

hno,? c nc ^ n ovcr the Brewing trade in 
bogus degrees grew ns The THES 

bought a bachelor of arts degree from 

fisn h -r]y e ^r-t 0 . ntl ? n University for 
£150. The DES had already set about 
monitoring academic fraud and minis- 
tfon SB d they Were considcrin S Icgisla- 

Rcports on the future of art and 
architecture in higher education 
caused furores in their own academic 
worlds. A transbinary group set up to 
make recommendations on the imple- 
mentation of cuts in architecture prop- 
osed the closure of one university and 
three polytechnic schools, while a 
NAB group advocated a radical reor- 
gamzation of art education, shortening 
the majority of degree courses to two 
years. 

Another working party, this time on 
future computing needs,' produced a 
report calling for £60 million to be 
spent on supercomputers for the uni- 
versities. Nothing less would do to 
keep British researchers abreast of 
international competition; ' 

Smith Js earlier research in solid 
state physics. 

But the possibilities were 
Immediately dear, and his team is 
now part of a mqj or European 
Community-funded network of 
groups working on different aspects 
of opto-electronics. 

He is also chairman of a 
university-derived linn , 

Edinburgh Semiconductors, and 
recently became a member of the 
Advisory Council for Applied 
Research and Development. 

The optical computer work has 
attracted considerable interest 
from industry, and Professor Smith 
tos the first British academic to be 

offered money by the US “star 

— 


SEPTEMBER 


The loose ends began lo be tied up at 
PNL. Patrick Harrington, thc student 
at the centre of ail the controversy, got 
his degree (a lower second in philoso- 

e and Miss Sheila Browne's report 
icd had management for the pre- 
vious year’s crisis. Dr David MucDo- 


theid wns once more a big issue for 
students. 

At home, the National Audit Office 
was in the news again, this time for its 
views on the universities’ early retire- 
ment scheme which followed the UGC 
cuts of 1981. It emerged that criticisms 
contained in drafts of a report for thc 
Public Accounts Committee had been 
toned down after objections from the 
DES and some universities. 

The full membership of Lord Cro- 
ham's committee to review thc UGC 
was announced to allegations of poli- 
tical bias from Labour. The committee 
contained a working Conservative 
peer and the wife of a Cabinet minister 
but no serving vice chancellors. 

University lecturers’ pay talks broke 
down when the vice chancellors re- 
fused to go beyond 4 per cent. The 
Association of University Teachers 

that in the pubic sector, hm.tiie’vicn- 


wall, thc director who took early 
retirement, nuturally did not agree. 

Mr Maurice Shock, chairman of the 
CVCP, wrote to Sir Keith, warning of 
thc dangers of deteriorating pay rates 
and putting forward proposals for 
Incentives for good performance. Thc 
initiative angered the AUT, which had 
expected a joint approach. 

Thc Government reshuffle brought 
Mr Chris Patten lo the DES as minister 
of state with further education among 
his responsibilities. Mr Peter Brooke 
resumed responsibility for adult and 
continuing education, which Sir Keith 
hfld been overseeing personally. 

Labour unveiled its attempts to win 
back the higher education vole. They 
came in thc shape of Higher Education 
for thc Labour Parly (HELP), laun- 
ched nt the party conference, and a 
charter for higher education, details nf 
which were given sonic way ahead uf 
publication. They included level fund- 
ing for thc universities, extra resources 
for polytechnics and colleges, and a 
new package of student support. 

Desperate times at Liverpool 
Polytechnic after it became clear that 
thc city council would not be using its 
money from the ndvnnccd further 
education pool to protect the 
polytechnic from an impending cash 
crisis. Special arrangements were 
made to ensure that the polytechnic 
was able to start the new academic year 
only a day late. 

In Scotland, two colleges escaped 
from ihe clutches of their local author- 
ities as Napier and Glasgow colleges of 
technology became central institu- 


Frank Griffiths knew he was In for 
a tough life when he became 
education secretary of the main 
college lecturers’ union earlier this 
year. 

The constant demands of being 
one of two representatives of the 
National Association ofTeachcrs in , 
Furl her and Higher Education on | 

the National Advisory Body would 
have been enough in themselves. 

But on top of that Mr Griffiths, i 

has had to contend with the Audit 
Commission report, the crisis over 
the funding of non-ad vanced 
further education, Ihe threat posed 
by Liverpool's bankruptcy. 

His background has stood him in | 
good stead For these challenges, 
however, f Ic was a Labour 
candidate for Stockton South In 
1983, In a campaign that became 
one of the messiest when it was 
discovered that his Tory opponent 
had had connections with (he 
National Front. 

decision prompted the Bishop of Lon- 
don to write to the Prime Minister on 
behalf of the Church of England, 
insisting that no more of its colleges 
should be shut. 

There was bad news for another 15 
colleges and institutes which had 
lodged bids with the NAB to become 
polytechnics. Only three (Humberside 
and Derbyshire colleges and the 
Rochantpton Institute) satisfied the 
purely mechanistic criteria set by the 
NAB, and it was decided to postpone 
discussion of the question For a year. 

A rare example of more money 


M 


■ 









flowing into higher education was 
announced by the Wellcome Trust, 
which would have £15 million more to 


spend after share sales. Medical re- 
search will receive some £40 million 
from the Trust next year as a result. 


following an intervention by Sir David 
Hancock, the DES Permanent Secre- 
tary. He wrote to both institutions, 
suggesting new talks, although thc 
department was at pains to point out 
that he was not issuing an instruction. 

Liverpool Polytechnic survived the 
city's crisis but lost its director. Mr 
John Mackenzie was appointed to 
head the new London Art Institute. 

New evidence of a brain drain 
depriving thc country of many top 
scientists appeared in a report by the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils. A survey of 40 university 
research groups confirmed the 
ABRC’s suspicions that scientists were 
leaving the country at an increasing 
rate, mainly for thc United States. 

The Economic and Sodal Research 


former premises. In addition to hous- 
ing students from Rockford College, 
near Chicago, it offered space to other 
iiistttu lions looking for a London base. 

Privatization was going even further 
in Australia, where a Japanese cor- 
poration was going into partnership 
with thc Western Australian govern- 
ment to set up a private university near 
Perth. Academics warned of catas- 
trophe if the plans went ahead. 

OCTOBER 

Sofia was the unlikely setting for two 
meetings with important implications 
for many people in British higher 


education. TTie main event was the 
general conference of Unesco, which 
was to be the yardstick by which the 
Government judged the case for con- 
tinued membership. Before it all be- 
gan, Commonwealth education minis- 
ters met for the day to review progress 

S! , « a /w«r^S) blllly(al,1,0U8h 

College closures were the big issue 
at home. Sir Keith rejected the NAB’s . 
advice on teacher training, offering at 
toast a year's reprieve to Hertfordshire 


College of Higher Education but cou- 
pling It with a dear indication that be 
expected mpre closures overall. The 




„ " W “V null 

wars” research agency. 

The challenge now b to move 
from a primitive optical digital 
computer to a folly parallel 
architecture exploiung the 
potential advantages of light 
signals. 

At the moment, he calls his work 
Exciting science which is going to 
get more exciting in the future. 1 * 




Y fillip wflh the establish men i .of the 
s Council for Higher Education and 
- industry, under the chairmanship of 
, Mr James Prior, thc former Cabinet 
r minister and chairman of the General 
Brectric Company. The group mod- 
r cited itself on a similar enterprise in the 
U mted St ates and announced its i nten- 
P non of acting as a broker both to 
i- attract new funds into higher educa- 
r tfon and to improve links with In- 
i' dustry, 

Buckingham University stepped in 
. where Oxford refused to tread and 
offered the Prime Minister an honor- 
ary degree. This time the proposal was 
passed without n vote. 

Scandal at Leeds Polytechnic: a 
governors’ report found unprofession- 
al conduct, including drunkenness and 
sexual harassment in the Fine Art 
department. The inquiry had been 
ordered when nine students appealed 
against their 1984 degree classifica- 
tions. 

NOVEMBER 

Money - or the lack of it - was on 
, everyone's mind in November. The 
Government's autumn spending state- 
ment painted a bleak picture of the 
immediate future for Universities and 
the public sector, despite an increase In 
the science budget and more funds for 
selected university research centres. ! 
The other bright spot was a £500,000 
new blood scheme for social science 
and the humanities, providing 25 stu- 
dentships in each of the next three 
years. 

' Battle had already been joined over 
the size of next year's advanced further 
education pool. The autumn statement 
confirmed that polytechnics and col- 
leges would get a total of £660 million, 
some £15 million short of the NAB’s 
requirements. The NAB committee 
decided not to cut student numbers to 
protect funding levels, thus provoking 
a row with board members. 

The NAB also foupd itself in even 
deeper confrontation with Sir Keith, 
who rejected a revised timetable for a 
new review of teacher training and 
threatened to ask his officials to do the 
job Instead unless he received fresh 
advice by May. ( 

There was a surprise new arrival at j 
the DES. Mr George Walden, a former 
diplomat who had been an MP for only j 
two years, took over responsibility for | 
higher education and science. Mr Pe- | 
ter Brooke' went to the Treasury to | 

replace Mr Ian Gow, who bad resigned £ 

over the accord on Ulster. r 

The City University/Polyiechnic l 

merger became a possibility again, r 


a/ffult, Council put 14 institutions, including 
x .l r. eight universities, on a blacklist, raak- 

nf thf inn Ikom r . . 


f J , n 8 them ineligible for research stu- 
dentships because of poor PhD com- 
pletion rates. 

DECEMBER 

Scotland has long been in the limelight 
at the end of the year. The long- 
awaited and closely-guarded report of 
the Scottish Tertiary Education Advis- 
ory Council plumped for a single body 
to plan ail higher education north of 
the border, with Ihe responsibility for 
funding the universities transferring 
from the UGC to the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department. Three colleges of 
education would close and the tech- 
nological central institutions would 
form a federal lnstituteof ^ Technology. 

Tlie NAB's row with Sir Keith came 
out into the open at a face-to-face 
confrontation lasting almost two 
hours. The NAB committee had been 
warned by Mr John Bevan, the body’s 
secretary, that eight polytechnics 
might have to close if there was no 
more money for 1987-8.. But it ex- 
tracted no concessions from Sir Keith, 
despite offering to move its whole 
planning exerdse forward to 
accommodate Ills desire for early 
advice on teacher training intakes. 

The DES published its plans for 
abolishing tenure through the appoint- 
ment of three commissioners empo- 
wered to amend university statutes. 
Lecturers would retain tenure only if 
they stayed in their existing jobs, were 
promoted at the same university, or 
moved to an equivalent post else- 
where.' 

, The fruits of the Government's 
increase in the science budget were 
shared out among the research coun- 
cils with instructions that it was to be 
used highly selectively lo expand work 
directed towards industry and stem- 
ming the brain drain. The annual 
review of research and development 
showed how much the increase was 
needed: Britain was the only .leading 
Western nation to cut the proportion 
of gross national product spent on 
research. 

Plans to increase student grants by 
only 2 per cent, while removing thc 
right to claim some benefits, led Mr 
Robert Rhodes to resign as the Con- 
servative Party’s liaison officer for 
hiriier education. 

Europe fumred umuuallv nmmin. 


Europe figured unusually premia- 
ently in the news, the EEC announcing 
two big projects, one to Increase links 
between higher education and indus- 
tr y.»nd the other to promote student 
mobility. Mr Walden was anxious to 
maintain the trend, suggesting a 
Europe-wide review of CERNbefore 
ruling on the Kendrew report. 
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REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


I DON'S 


Wringing out old from new 


I CLARY 



Fair comment. From Jacqueline Bur- 

f ovne’s “Don's Diary”, published on 
ufy 5: "I have noticed that there is a 
marked tendency for dons who nrc 
preparing lo submit diaries for (his 
column to work (heir socks - or rights- 
off for the entire weekend in order to 
convince themselves and each other 
that the academic life is one of unremit- 
ting toil. This seems somewhat self- 
defeating as their colleagues will 
already have a reasonably accurate idea 
of how hard they actually work anti 
members of the Audit Commission, 
leader writers on the Daily Mail or the 
Sunday Express mid the valuc-for- 
moncy, I'm cducarcd-tti-ihc-university- 
of-lifc, Home Counties, golf club 
fraternity probably never read The 
THES anyway". Probably? A Iniost cer- 
tainly? So who are you nil trying to fool? 
What do you really do on weekends? 


The new universities hi»vc now, by 
whatever yardstick , come of ngc. As an 
essay in critical nostalgia on tlus notion- 
al anniversary, The TH ESasked alumni 
and alumnae, all oF them now journal- 
ists, to go hack to their “old" university 
(o see how - if at all - it had changed. 

Frances Gibb of The Times found 
that the hull dozers had gone and that 
the East Anglian mud had turned 
green. "The university is virtually 
finished, but its completion is ill-timed. 
In the present economic climate, the 
keen expectations and excitement of 
earlier years may remain just that, with 
the next decade a lean and unfulfilled 
maturity". 

The Guardian's David Hcnckc 
seemed impressed with the adaptability 
(market forces?! of Warwick, hailed a> 
the “ill id- Aria n tic" hybrid between tra- 
ditional Uriiisli elitism and muss-inur- 
ket American higher education, once, 
less generously, dubbed “Warwick Uni- 
versity Ltd". 

John Linklutcr, now with The Glas- 
gow Herald, was immediately con- 


' scious, in 1970, ofa similar ambiguity of 
tone und the stigma attached to Scot- 
land's eighth university. Most of that 
initial intake at Stirling chose to ignore 
even Lord Lyon King or Arms and the 
official blazer badge: “a trusty bridge, a 
castellated tower, smooth running wa- 
ter and three volumes open for gentle 

S erusal". The notorious protest at the 
jueen's visit, he points out, was 
directed at more concrete problems 
than heraldic symbols or rnyuf persons; 
he and his wife, in common with many 
of the students, uindc their protest by 
staying at home. 

If the new universities acquired n 
single niediu characteristic, insistently 
played and overplayed, it was political 
activism. Revisiting' Sussex, THES dep- 
uty editor Philippa Ingram concluded: 
"The reputation for student radicalism 
seems no more justified now than 
then", with a proliferation of small 
groupings, many of them disappearing 
during vacations, and the ongoing prob- 
lem of inquornte meetings. Nicholas 
Wapshntt, of The Observer, came clean 


on his days at York. "For all the sit-ins, 
Vietnam protests, files issues and mat- 
ches against the ‘pigs’ who were sent 
from Leeds lo step on our heels, it was 
all pretty much an cntci (niimieiil Tor 
ns". 

David Lister, news editor of The 
Times Educational Supplement, was 
reminded that “new" is only the frailest 
of epithets. “ It is not every student who 
can claim that as soon as he left 
university the place fell apart”. Kent's 
Cornwallis building fell (yes) victim to 
tlie county's honeycomb of old railway 
tunnels, hurt her north, the demolitions 
or proposed demolitions win.. of some- 
what different order. The THES's 
David Johhins - and most of his 
eon temporaries at Essex - hud good 
reason to he grateful that Rhodes 
Uovson “the straight front the hip 
Conservative Ml*, never achieved his 
ambition, expressed in opposition, lo 
close down Essex and re-open it as n 
sugar-beet factory". As the now 1 univer- 
sities move into a third decade, do those 
fears loom again? 


Study of blissful ignorance 

In August, Tony Tnnncr reviewed Andrew Martin's study of ignorance i 
literature, a work that covered Genesis, Erasmus' Praise of Folly, right through t 
modern times and Jules Verne’s Vovaves Extruordinaires. 




Sir, - Him oM i.> runnier.* .Mi 
researches unuuig cm pint ns, ni.iinlj 
but nnl exclusively hi the field of 
further mid higher education. Indi- 
cate that If juu’re old enough to have 
leaching experience, then y nu'rc too 
old. 

"Your* youthfully tin heart, anyway), 
UK R. A. BURNHAM. 

Sir, - There arrived ort my desk 
recently two missives fomtf the tidml* 
nfstrollon, prompted hy inquiries 
from Ihe IJCJC. The ilrst, headed 
“Shift lo science und technology", 
required further information nhout h 
potential doubling of the sba of my 
department. Tito second, headed 
“Planning Tor the Lnle 1980s*', 
sought to know how l would cope 
with an W l»r cent reduction In 
funding. 

Yours sincerely, 

1>. W. BARRON, 

University of Southampton. 



ii:uor. ii iff jlivnys niUmlciI knnwlcil^c, aud CukI's kuowlcugc never excluded 1 
igiior.iiue. T Inis iju* p.ir.i(li>\ie,il rel:iti><i)ship between knowledge .iiul igiiurniiee is 
iiiseulH'ti in ilk- most impoiMiH m innueniial myth of origin in our eulnire". 

Not BAtf fur £150 . . . 

,S.i) ului )uu like, oui jiiuiu.dislo t aku some chances. Ill a cuvctl one i mum, 

“ Patricia Maria Nolan' ’. aka our reporter Adriana Caudcey, wau-heneu a BA in 
philosophy und English language for “James Joyce and his part In Irish Htormfum 1 *. - 
Not for tho dissertation . you understand, just the title. And £150. Ha)lprij».£>n t 

** A^^n^o%rlCk McQuald, who Investigated W 2? iwS 
phoney deemse business for us, you can gel n hookey Harvard Masters for just 
£39.93 plus p&p. Tlus FBI operation “DipScom” turned tliut one up. Our bogus 
degrees nmy be dearer hut at least the cover-blowing involved fewer personnel. 
U*t\ hear it for Cnudrcy und Nolan. 

Dreaming of new horizons 

33 jj: gttfc 

rti^to ! ^o? I Re«nt n v^ntrbuw , I« r ahlm n rao^= l lnto“ tfidd of" ncuroblolasy nnd 

& ( Ami momrtru. 


Silvery 

treasury 

It is not our policy, as we solemnly tell 
wouhl-he cuiilrilHiloiN. lo publish 
ver.M*. Hin in Ajuil, we gni some trom 
an unespecied oiiuiln. ami broke «*ui 
own rule. Harold Silver's column ar- 
rived in elegant iambics. Out vuy own 
Audcnesque Letter from Bulmershe. 
To write to order Is to he 
Captive hut completely free 
And so it seems not imahsurd 
To iettison the counted word 

Av iYAp}m.A<'M n ”' 

Not that they offer quite the scope 
That Auden understood, ar, 



REV IEW OF TH E YEAR 

The cult 
of the 
ordinary 


A whiter 
shade 



fV»«s\svrft 

(hOtMhe right colou.1* 
_.. the Green Paper efe. 
esprend feeling. Tn the <wat, 

kllrltiikn 1 fiini B Miiil 4.124 o 


T 



Things Yon Should Never Say Out 
Loud No. 1. Jack Straw: “I would 
write this column for washers. U 
brines me honour and Improvement. 
But the editor Insists [?] on pressing a 
fee into my hand’ 1 . Party Line, Febru- 
ary 15. Chapter and verse. Memo to 
accounts. 



rr?7Q 

1 In 



A columnist might thus be ruled 
By width 'and inches which define 
Not word on word, but line on line. 


Bock In January, science correspondent 
Jon Turney did sonic (iimginmy) 
eavesdropping. "Today's lecture U on 
intellectual property - how lo keep 
hold of your Ideas and exploit them at 
the same lime. Your lectures In man- 
agement, finance uti dlnnovatlnn have 
told you how Important it is for mir 
scientists to take Inch Ideas to market. 
I'm here to tell you how important it is 
to protect them first.’’ Archimedes 
lived In n different world. 


publication Command 9524 
wimc fairly heavy flak. 

Development of 
H| g her Education 

whereas, If green, it would har. j n f 0 f he J990s 
senled serious argument lor I 
discussion". . . 

Sndlh^ooneludc^f C ''T| 11 fudges into joining Friends of the 
evory Snntivc issue Z &•** although Cmnd 9524 does 
provide a policy framework". ■ actually say that it is made from 
Former \jCIC chaiunun Sir E*ycjed paper, it is very largely com- 
Pprkes was n» less critical: -M»“ of recycled ideas . . .The Green 
thought after rending the bears a veiy close resemblance to 

document was that nil ..rthiifW unsatisfactory PhD thesis. Al 
hanging around Elizabeth Hoi 1 *'* *™** , ajL * s an y evidence of 
many months had persuaded ^ thou 8 ht ”‘ 


Exiles 

from 

decorum 



The year saw the start of a new regular 
feature in The THES. Our antithesis 
column Erst appeared in March and 
continues to bring out the lighter, 
quirkier side of the news. In that same 
spirit, this week’s column - which you'd 
End on page 3 - offers a little exercise in 
the psychology of higher education’s 
higher-ups. The kjiufof thing that’ll 
make you wish you'd taken all those old 
notes and memos to the shredder .- . . 


“History plainly is a more commanding 
and comprehensive discipline on the 
south side of the Channel", with a 
breadth, vigour and territorial ambition 
that has never quite been matched in 
Britain. Except, perhaps, in the work 
of the polymath Keith Thomas, pro- 
filed in January by Peter Scott. 

Thomas, now a fellow of St John’s. 
Oxford, has experienced to the full the 
functional schizophrenia of English 
academic life, that gap between the 
practical requirements of faculty poli- 
tics and examinations and one's own 
wider intellectual concerns. 

Thomas j$ by no means alone in this. 
Colin MacCabe identified the same 
problem in his account of Cambridge 
English this autumn. MacCabe, who 
has now left the University of Strath- 
clyde for the British Film Institute, 
completing the chapter that began in 
1981 with the "structuralism debate", 
represents more than any other single 
individual the clash of intellectual 
innovation with the vested inertias of 
committees, faculty boards, curricu- 
lum groups. 


Colin MacCabe 

Our universities are haunted by a 
sense of intellectual decorum, an un- 
willingness to ratify anything outwith 
"the curriculum" or to recognize ambi- 
tions that stretch beyond the depart- 
mental title and the style sheet of the 
“house” journal. 

One who has suffered that contradic- 
tion more than most is George Steiner, 
the perennial outsider of British 
academic life, who has made the 
periphery his own turf, exile a style of 
thought, and like Thomas, eclecticism 
ha stock in trade. What Ihe two men 
share - from their very different back- 
grounds- is. as Peter Scott concluded in 
profile of Steiner, “a principled 
affirmation of a humanist age L Ja in a 
time of great human difficulty". 


fhatterley’s 




£»ady 

distinctive 
historical* 

English ml 

is^luthor. 

In June ; 

C rosifcknOjcH. Lawrence’s centenary, billed as 
his TheCdnP&t media-Uterary event, slowed to 
F -k i mot-o thoughtful pace as Lawrence's 
t.ssayt. •; 0TT ,pj 0 3 rities-were turned up, one by 
In the style. 

Issue, yertft'TSe 'figure who emerged from the 
IJogdajMf ®°°‘ cs ’ profiles, documentaries and 
re»1c*«M /m ? in ? irS was 1,01 thc scandalous liber- 
atiomst, male chauvinist-cum- 
.. gJ^horaoscxuaL sentimental fascist we had 
!5f f^yi'been led - by not reading Lawrence - to 
l expect. Rather, he emerged as an 
“an acutely self-conscious and self-critical 
rKrtUW, ^literary artist, one for whom life and art 
ttUltWjwere, in the fullest sense, inseparable. 
suchW^Jt is now possible to suggest, as did 
whop*? 1 V, to Up Hobsbaum in his review of Keith 
UnckMn wgar’s new study, that Lawrence may 
ajidBtfc^i®. “ one of the two or three supreme 
18 of .the last hundred years”. 

ftls*H^5w5 ar * ier ‘ n 1116 R° na l d Draper 
d e ?prossed a warning: “The danger 
^hr*ric | !‘^ QW ( a not that Lawrence will be 
w!toLh icglected but that currency will be 
to simplified versions of his 
^‘2!rsS^ e y e ! T ‘ em w ^‘ ch m °y obscure his 
Value an <J significance for us". 
pjtfW^jjUteraty anniversaries all too often 
U P n0 more than gossip and 
paperback covers; 1985, 
does seem to have sparked a 
J,n ‘S5?W® r , re f cessment of one of the 
* least understood figures. 


Marc Chagall died in 1985 at the age of 
85, ironically at a time when his true 
significance was just beginning to be 
.appreciated in Britian. Sanda Miller, 
reviewing the Royal Academy of Arts 
exhibition of his work, concluded “his 
whole art is a triumphant and joyous 
tribute to life”. 

That same quality, though expressed 
in vastly different wavs, is also seen in 
the work of Francis Bacon, subject of 
an unprecedented second Tale re- 
trospective, and of Howard Hodgkin, 
this year’s Turner prize winner, a far 
less prolific and more opaque artist, 
though none the less humane. 

Renior had them queuing halfway 
down the South Bank. For him, paint- 
ing was to be pleasurable and everyday , 
"done to decorate Ihe walls", un- 
touched by any obvious message. The 
St Ives artists and Samuel Peploe, all 
the subject of major exhibitions this 
year, showed in their own way a retreat 
from the everyday business of life and, 
like Chagall, a new engagement with 
places and memories. 


la January, Tom Nairn looked at 
Britain's relationship with Us 
monarchy and concluded that “the 
glamour of backwardness” had 
dazzled even academic critics. 

“Serious curiosity about the British 
crown has hceuslngularly lacking. 
Beside the Matterhorn of Royal junk 
churned out by the British press, the 
absence of real critical reflection 
stands out sharply. We seem 
hypnotized by a tepid round of ritual 
visitations, princely nappies and regal 
tittle-tattle". 

Particularly surprising hns been the 
virtual silence of the left, at best a 
‘'tongue-tied squeaky Irresolution” In 
place of serious republicanism . Yet , 
the political slant of the last six years 
(and echoes of another queen's reign 
In government rhetoric) has 
refocussed critical attention on the 
monarchy. “Another few years of the 
counter-revolution and the conditions 
may yet exist for a serious British 
republicanism (though that will 
depend on the left's doing more than 
at present to catch up with the right)*'. 


Master of 
statistics 

“Sir Alec’s writings have always been , 

w- — ■ 

practitioners of the "dismal 
science" of economics, Alec Cairncross 
has been the most politically astute. 
Peter Payne reviewed Sir Alec’* study 
of British economic policy in the im- 
mediate post-war years and concluded 
that the book was a masterpiece, re- 
quired reading for every social scientist 
and all politicians. 

Hairy wizard 
ofCriccieth 

We’ve nervously watched Reagan’s im- 
probably black and Gorbachev's liver- 
spotted pate ben dine close this year. 
Trichologically speaking, neither of 
them have anything on David Lloyd 
George. 

Reading John Grigg’s biography of 
the wartime prime minister, Keith 
Robbins discovered that there was 
magic indeed in the wizard of Criccielh. 
“It may not be generally known, but 
' there was something extraordinary ab- 
out Lloyd George's hair. He professed 
to believe it changed colour in accord- 
ance with his fluctuating physical condi- 
tion. Not for him, apparently, the 
inexorable progress from grey to 
white”. 



Lords of the new church 


In March, John Ziman reviewed four 
books on how science organizes itself. 
The conclusion appeared to be that, 
increasingly, it emulated the choirs 
and empyreans of non-science. "Meta- 


science is getting a bit like theolo- 
gy. Wc used lo be monotheists, insisting 
that there was no science like science 


and reciting its divine attributes. Then 
came ‘atheists’ and ‘ agnostics’ who 
couldn’t see any particular reason for 
belie viar in i l 


worshipped in a different style of 
‘church’; physicists must have bishops 
to run their c-athedral-iikc machines; 
mathematicians venerate their hermit 
saints; and in economics some of the 
gurus arc hailed uncritically as 
prophets". 

Do you recognize these new rites? 
“Partitioned bureactacy", “polycenmc 
oligarchy" , “fragmented adhoracy"? 
Good old economics, anthropology 
< and management studies, duly trans- 
figured. • 








On June 28, Laurie Taylor reappeared. There was, however, some slight doubt 
over Professor Lapping's whereabouts. Like the major hi Catch-22, you could 
only talk to him when he was out. 

“Hello. This Is Professor Lapping speaking. Pm so sorry but I'm not here at 
(he moment. However do leave a message and HI return your call as soon as 
possible 1 '. 

Bleeeeeeeeeep. 

Delighted as they were at Lapping’s tentative and ambiguous return* readers 
were concerned about where Patrick Nuttgens had got to. They needn’t have 
worried. Our “Fifth Columnist" had taken bis catchline lo heart and moved 
Inside, to page two, where he now appears weekly, always entertaining and 
never, ever, “boring from within”. 


Sigmund Freud - victim of double abuse 


To us he Is no more a person 
Now but a whole climate of opinion 
Under whom m* conduct our differing 
fives. 

W. H. Auden's words neatly express all 
the ambicuities of Sigmund Freud's 
legacy, subject of our series this May 
and June. 

The clearest irony is that, if Freud is 
indeed one of the century’s most signifi- 
cant thinkers, he is less highly consi- 
dered within the academy than in the 
wider society. “Freudiamsm” is com- 
mon; close reading of Freud himself still 
remarkably rare. As Brett Kahr 
argued, “Freud has been doubly abused 
by the academy; he is either vilified and 
ignored or he is distorted and decoutex- 
tualized”. 

Equally ironical is the fact that Freud 
is as likely to be invoked in English 
literature classes as in psychiatric or 



John Bowlby reminded us that “from 
first to last Freud sought to make 


psychology seminars. As Juliet Mitchell . 
described, psychoanalysis originally 
helped to erode “the distinction be- 
tween the mind and the body and 
brought mental illness back from the 
margins to place it firmly at the centre 
of all human life”. 


psychoanalysis a science”. In his article, 
Adolf Grfinbaum applauded the aim 
but took leave to doubt that Freud had 


succeeded. 


new 
and fts ‘ 

for suffering inidividuals iu our ato- 


mized, mobile competitive and hence 
inevitably anguish-ridden society, has 
been largely taken out of the hands of 
the old omcial clerisy and transferred to 
a newly and spontaneously emerging 
profession of “counsellors” whose main 
technique is a kind of diluted and 
diffused, non-medical version of 
pschoanalysis. 

“This is a reflection of a general 
intellectual climate within high moral 
objectivism, the upholding and en- 
forcement of independently known, 
general moral pinciples has become 
increasingly difficult to sustain, lacking 
faith in any extraneous moral authority 
or truth, moral sovereignity is transfer- 
red to the individual' 1 . 

H. J. Eysenck put the negative view 
of. Freud's legacy at its sharpest. “He 
was a’ great teller of tales, the equal of 
Hans Christian Andersen and the 
brothers Grimm: anyone who believes 
his stories is likely to be severely 
disappointed when reality intrudes; 
Fairy tales' have no place in science or 
philosophy, and psychoanalysis has do 
hnure as far aseitner is concerned'’. ' 


Freedom’s 

spokesman? 

Zinoviev called him ‘Truth-Teller". 
Others have seen him as the great 
literary symbol of the ambivalence that 
colours the ideological divide of East 
and West. Whatever the viewpoint, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn is a major 
presence. Richard Freeborn reviewed 
Michael Scammcll's biography of Ihd 
Russian novelist. 

"Solzhenitsyn has become boxed in 
by his own reputation. The writer os 
witness has yielded to the writer as 
haranguing prophet with the result that 
we may be dangerously near to forget- 
ting how courageous was die Solzhenit- 
syn who talked in his Nobel Prize 
speech of literature as the memory of a 
nation”. 

Well, absolutely... 
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Wringing out old from new 


I 



I'Jiir comment. From Jacqueline Rur- 
Kuyiie'j. “Don's Dinry", published on 
inly 5: "I have noticed that there is a 
marked (eiHleiu'y for »lous who are 
preparing to submit diaries for this 
culm nil to work their socks- or lights - 
<»lf lor tile entire weekend in order to 
convince themselves and each other 
that the iieatleimr life is one of unremit- 
ting toil. This seems somewhat self- 
defeating as their colleagues will 
already have a reasonably accurate idea 
of how hard they jierually work mid 
members of the Audit (. ommission< 
leader writers on the Ihiilv Mui! or the 
Suwfar C* press ;ukI the vahu- for- 
mi uiey. 1 in cdML'.iicd-in-tlic-unjvcrsitY- 
of-life. Home Counties, golf chib 
fraternity probably never read The 
/ NTS any way". Probably? Almost ecr- 
UttiK So who ire vui all tryinc to ft ml? 
Hh.ir Jo \uu le.illv do on weekends'. 1 


The new universities have now, by 
whatever yardstick, come of age. As an 
essay in critical nostalgia on this notiun- 
al anniversary. The THES asked alumni 
and alumnae, nil of them now journal- 
ists, to go hack to their "old" university 
to see how - if at nil - it had chungcu. 

Frances Gibb of The Times found 
that the bulldozers had gone and that 
the Enst Anglian mud had turned 
green. “The university is virtually 
finished, hut its completion is ill-timcu. 
In the present economic climate, the 
keen expectations and excitement of 
earlier years may remain just that, with 
the next decade a lean and unfulfilled 
maturity”. 

The G turn! it in'* David Hrnckc 
seemed impressed with the adaptability 
(junrket forces?) of Warwick, hailed as 
the “mid-Atlantic" hybrid between tra- 
ditional ilritisli elitism and mass-mar- 
ket American htgJiei education, once, 
less generously, dubbed “Warwick Uni- 
versity Ltd", 

John Linklatcr, now with The Glas- 
gow Herald, was immediately con- 


scious, in 197U, of a similar ambiguity of 
tone and the slignui attached to Scot- 
land’s eighth university. Most of that 
initial intake at Stirling clmsc to ignore 
even Lord Lyon King of Arms and the 
official blazer badge: “a trusty bridge, a 
castellated tower, smooth running wa- 
ter and three volumes open for gentle 
perusal". The notorious protest at the 
Queen's visit, he points out, was 
directed ut more concrete problems 
than heraldic symbols or royal persons; 
he and his wife. In common with many 
of the students, made their protest by 
Maying at home. 

if tne new universities acquired a 
single media chiimcicrislic, insistently 
played ami overplayed, it was political 
activism. Re visitiug Sussex, T/tliS dep- 
uty editor Philippa Ingram concluded: 
"'flic reputation for student radicalism 
seems no more justified now than 
then”, with a proliferation of small 
groupings, many of them disappearing 
during vacations, and the on going prob- 
lem of inquorate meetings. Nicholas 
Wapshott, of The Observer, came clean 


on his days at York. "For all the sit-ins, 
Vietnam protests, files issues ami mar- 
ches against the ‘pigs' who wore sent 
from Leeds to step on out heels, it was 
all pretty much an entertainment for 
us". 

Dnvid Lister, news editor of The 
Times Educational Supplement, was 
reminded that "new" is only the frailest 
of cpiihcts. “It is not every student who 
emt claim Mail as soon as he left 
university the place fell apart". Kent's 
Cornwallis building fell fyesl vietim to 
the county’s honeycomb of old railway 
tunnels. Further north, the demolitions 
or proposed demolitions we,* of some- 
what different ordci. The THTS's 
David Johbins - and most «>f his 
contemporaries at l ; sse\ - had good 
reason to he grateful that Rhodes 
ttoyson "the .straight from the hip 
Conservative MP, never achieved Ills 
ambition, expressed in opposition, to 
close down Essex and rc-opcn it as a 
sugar-beet. factory”. As the new univer- 
sities move into a third decade, do those 
fears loom again? 


Study of blissful ignorance 

n August, Tony Tanner reviewed Andrew Martin's study nf ignorance in 
itenmirc, a work that covered Genesis, Erasmus’ Praise of Fully, right through to 


Miktuiiiis % *» m V IS.M mviiv.m,*, i.iu.111111,* « I mac i-y i i«ii \ » t i^m lllii'ii^ii l* 

n uulr i n rimes and .lull’s Verne's l 'i wages I:\iraordinaires. 

Di I'.umer .set the is Ml* 1 in its wulesi'peispective. "Adams's ball has always posed 
jw.i MViniiiglv intiai'laMe problems. Adam, in his prelapsnriail slate of blissful 
,1 4 ieiii'i. mu-. shmiM not have Iven able (nuiiderMufiiUiod's prohibition, God, in Iris 

/T\\*i r-< 1“V^ | . e»n»ld n«*i h.m- been ipnorant ui what w**iild happen, thiicss Adam’s 

I f / i_ij ( V~*„ i|?ii* ■! .in*. ,* .il*i .ns iiii'liitlcd knowleilpe. and God's kunwledge never excluded’ 

l.. . | j l . j * \) ir n,«i .tm »• I l>o- ihr | i.ii , iil«*\ii*.il relationship l»eiwcoii knowledge and ignorance is 

k-» r ' -L-L ms* ids in «!«*• m*»si tiit)i-n i .mi ,»* iiinueiiii.il myth »»t origin m nui eultnn*". 


Mr. It.*** n hi i% ri»a.>M ’ Mi * ir« n*i». 

I* -f .11* b* i .0»>»l|: i lll|'l>d* I • . HI,* I II I* 

I'lil « I*»lu«brl» III III* lit Id *>f 
further ,nul higher cilku'.iih'ti. hull- 

Mir tMMf )M'n nU w»a*h to hMt 

tM#% Mptdrtm, tbrn jwi'n Iw 

P-W:- • - 

rttwOyiwomUrdves ronuf the ndml- 
nlrt ration. prompted by lnqtflrlw 
from the UtiC. The IXral, headed 
’‘Shift to science end technology”, 
required further Information about a 
potential doubling of the die of my 
. deparunept. The second , bended 
"penning for the lah WWW'* 

' sought, to Wow how 1 would cope 
with an 18 per cent reduction In 
funding. 

Yours sincerely. 

D, W. BARfcON, 

University of Southampton. 



Things You Should Never Say Out 
Loud No. 1. Jack Straw: “1 woul 
write this column for washers, 
brings me honour and improvement. 
But the editor Insists [?} on pressing a 
fee Into my band". Party Line, Febru- 
ary 15, Chapter and verse. Memo to 
accounts. 


5ES 




< 

The year saw the start of a new regular 
feature in The THES. Our antithesis 


column first appeared in March and 
continues to bring out the lighter, 
quirkier side of the news, In that same 
Spirit, this week's column-- which you’ll 
end on page 3 - offers a little exercise in 
the psychology of higher education’s 
higher-ups. The kina of thing tbat’U 
make you wish you’d taken all those old 
. notes and memos to the shredder . . . 


Not MAil f'ui Cl 50 . . . 

six x i*u Ilk*.. **hi j* ini ii.iini * i.ik. '••in* ili.uu.xi 111 .1 I..WII T uxn V . 

la Mario NoUiV. aVa urn mmnm Adriana Caudwy. ml hcirell *BAm 

^ McOuald. who invcllgmcd the American end of the 
phoney SeSto burinc&s for u». you con get u hookey Harvard Masters for iust 
pluop&p. Tlic FBI operation "DlpSvnm turned that one up. Our bogus 
degrees may be dearer but at leuM the cover-blowing involved fewer personnel, 
last’s hear ft Tor CTaudrey ami Nolan. 

Breaming of new horizons 

Par Francis Crick, Nobel prizewinner for Ills share of the work on the DNA helix, 
growing old is no signal to slow down or even to consolidate. As Jon Tnmoy 
discovered on meeting him. Crick remains on the lookout Tor new - and “fun” - 
things to do. Recent years have seen him move into the field of ncurobiology and 
pioneering work on dreaming and memory. 

Foe gerontologist Patrick Rabbit t. Interviewed by Peter Aspden In February, 
ageing and the changes in mentRl processes associated with nge, are only beginning 
to be properly explored and understood. “One actually has to be very careful with 
the findings, as age has become such a political issue. Anything associating old age 
with less efficiency is likely to get one savaged by the Grey Panthers . 


Exiles 

from 

decorum 

“History plainly is a more commanding 
and comprehensive discipline on the 
south tide of the Channel”, with a 
breadth, vigour and territorial ambition 
that has never quite been matched in 
Britain. Except, perhaps, in the work 
of the polymath Keith Thomas, pro- 
filed in January by Peter Scott. 

Thomas, now a fellow of St John's, 
Oxford, has experienced to the full the 
functional schizophrenia of English 
academic life, that gap between the 
practical requirements of faculty poli- 
tics and examinations and one's own 
wider intellectual concerns. 

Thomas is by no means alone in this. 
Colin MacCabe identified the same 
problem in his account of Cambridge 
English this autumn. MacCabe, who 
has now left the University of Strath- 
clyde for the British Film Institute, 
completing the chapter that began in 
1981 with the “structuralism debate”, 
represents more than any other single 
individual the dash of intellectual 
innovation with the vested inertias of 
committees, faculty boards, curricu- 
lum groups. 



CoUn MacCabe 

Our universities are haunted by a 
sense of intellectual decorum, an un- 
willingness to ratify anything outwith 
“the curriculum” or to recognize ambi- 
tions that stretch beyond the depart- 
mental title and the style sheet of the 
“house” journal. ■ 

One who has suffered that contradic- 
tion more than most is George Steiner, 
Che perennial outsider of British 
academic life, who has made the 
periphery bis own turf, exile a style of 
thought, and like Thomas, eclecticism 
hu stock in trade. What the two men 
snare - from their very different back- 
grounds- is, as Peter Scott concluded in 
m-Sf 0 .- °J Steiner, “a principled 
amrmauoa of a humanist agci.fr in a 
time of great human difficulty'’ 



Silvery 

treasury 

It is not **nr policy, as we solemnly tell 
woiiM-tu* Loniril nuuis. to publish 
verse. Mm in April, we got some from 
an unexpected uusuiei. and luokv *mr 
own rule. Harold Silvei s column :u- 
rived in elegant iambics. Our very own 
Audenesqiie Letter from It ulmer. she 
To write to order is to he 
Captive hut completely free 
And so o seems not untlhsurd 
to ifttnon i/u lounted wool 
to till. 1 , ti'il'h ■*. ’./'pm .«•* »***•»•».■* 

\,*r ih.u ihi * oitei .put- ihi 

lit, it Auden tin , It ■! stood, or Tope - 
Uut just ihui in aim h hide space 
Art is Li have found it no doynne 
To fill ii minute, fill n page. 

I’ltt one an only *m the stage. 

A columnist might duo he tided 
Hy width and inehrt whu h delme 
Not word on word, hut line on line. 


Ruck in January . science wm respondent 
Jon Turney did some (itunginaiyj 
eavesdropping. "Today's Iccltuc Is on 
Intellectual property ~ how to keep 
hold of your ideiiK und exploit them m 
the same time. Your lectures in man- 
agement, finance un dinnovatlun have 
told you how important it is for our 
scientists to take their Wens to mnrket. 
I'm here to tell you how Import mil it is 
to protect them find." Archimedes 
lived in a different world. 



J I? 



The cult 
of the 
ordinary 


In January, Tom Nairn looked at 
Britain's relationship with its 
monarchy and concluded (hat "the 
glamour of backwardness” had 
dazzled even academic critics. 
“Serious curiosity about the British 
crown has been singularly lacking. 




Beside the Matterhorn of Royal junk 
churned out by the British press, the 
absence of real critical reflection 
stands out sharply. Weseem 
hypnotized by a tepid round of ritual 
visitations, princely nappies and regal 
tittle-tattle". 

Particularly surprising has been the 
virtual silence of the left, at best a 
“tongue-tied squeaky Irresolution” In 
place of serious republicanism. Yet, 
the political slant of the lust six years 
(and echoes of another queen's reign 
in government rhetoric) has 
refocussed critical attention on (he 
monarchy. “Another few yenrs of the 
counter-revolution and the conditions 
may yet exist for a serious British 
republicanism (though that will 
depend on the left’s doing more than 
at present to catch up with the right)”. 




A whiter 
shade 

•Circcn is not the right colon 
leader on the Grecu Ijw* 
widespread feeling. I at lie aw*: 
publication Coni mu ml i 
same fail l v heavy lluk 

Development or 
Higher Education 

whet e as, if preen. U wo »Mh j n j Q 1990 s 
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Marc Chagall died in 1985 at the age of 
85, ironically at a time when his true 
significance was just beginning to be 
appreciated in Britian. Sanda Miller, 
reviewing the Royal Academy of Arts 
exhibition pf his work, concluded "his 
whole art is a triumphant and joyous 
tribute to life”. 

That same quality, though expressed 
in vastly different ways, is also seen in 
the work of Francis Bacon, subject of 
an unprecedented second Tate re- 
trospective, and of Howard Hodgkin, 
this year’s Turner prize winner, a far 
less prolific and more opaque artist, 
though none the less humane. 

Renior had them queuing halfway 
down the South Bank. For him, paint- 
ing was to be pleasurable and everyday, 
“done to decorate the walls”, un- 
touched by any obvious message. The 
St Ives artisls and Samuel Pcpioe, all 
the subject of major exhibitions this 
year, showed in their own way a retreat 
from the everyday business of life and, 
like Chagall, a new engagement with 
places and memories. ■ 


Master of 
statistics 

“Sir Alec's writings have always been 

practitioners of the "dismal 

science” of economics. Alec Cairncross 
has been the most politically astute. 
Peter Payne reviewed Sir Alec's study 
of British economic policy in the im- 
mediate post-war years and concluded 
that the book was a masterpiece, re- 
quired reading for everjr social scientist 
and all politicians. 

Hairy wizard 
ofCriccieth 

We’ve nervously watched Reagan's im- 
probably black and Gorbachev's liver- 
spotted pate bending close this year. 
Trichologically speaking, neither of 
them have anything on David Lloyd 
George. 

Reading John Grigg's biography of 
the wartime prime minister, Keith 
Robbins discovered that there was 
magic indeed in the wizard of Cricrieth. 
“It may not be generally known, but 
there was something extraordinary ab- 
out Lloyd George ‘snair. He professed 
to believe it changed colour in accord- 
ance with his fluctuating physical condi- 
tion. Not for him, apparently, the 
Inexorable progress from grey to 
white". 


Lords of the new church 


In March, John Zimun reviewed four 
books on how science organizes itself. 
The conclusion appeared la be that, 
increasingly, it emulated the choirs 
and empyreans of non -‘science. "Meta- 
science is getting a bit like theolo- 
gy- Wc used to be monotheists, insisting 
that there was no science like science 
and reciting its divine attributes. Then 
came 'atheists' and ‘agnostics' who 
couldn’t see any particular reason foi 

irrinn r'n fr. flnrrr 

louts . Every god Is 


worshipped in a different style of 
’church’: physicists must have bishops 
to run tbeir cathedral-like machines-, 
mathematicians venerate their hermit 
saints: and in economics some of the 
gurus are hailed uncritically as 
prophets". 

Do you recognize these new rites? 
“Partitioned bureacracy", “poiycemric 
oligarchy", "fragmented adhoracy"? 
Good old economics, anthropology 
and management studies, duly trans- 
figured. * 



On June 28, Laurie Taylor reappeared. There was, however, some slight doubt 
over Professor Lapping’s whereabouts. Like the mqfor in Catch -22, you could 
only talk to him when he was out. 

“Hello. This Is Professor Lapping speaking. Pm so sorry but I’m not here at 
(he moment. However do leave a message and I’ll return your call as soon as 
possible”, 

Bieeeeeeeeeep. 

' Delighted as they were at Lapping’s tentat Ive and ambiguous return, readers 
were concerned about where Patrick Nuttgens liad got to. They needn't have 
worried. Our “Fifth Columnist'’ had taken his eatcnilne to heart and moved 
Inside, to page two, where he now appears weekly, always entertaining and 
never, ever, “boring from within”; 


Lawrence's centenary, billed as -- 

Sigmund Freud - victim of double abuse 




n jmplexities'Were turned up, one by 
fnlhf^te...„ <<a . j /■ 

Issue, figure who emerged from the 

B^jjjMsooks, profiles, documentaries and 
revitpdjaemoirs was not the scandalous liber- 
Brtoz*‘^ onist ’ raa ^ e chauvinist-cum- 
. ^Kjhpmosexual, sentimental fascist we had 
""^ypeen led - by not reading Lawrence - to 
Ihnlyxpect. Rather, he emerged as an 
“ant^icutely self-conscious and self-critical 
nosUglterary artist, one for whom life and art 
In the fullest sense, inseparable. 
MeMSJj 1 possible to suggest, as did 
uhoj^vWlip Hobsbaum in his review of Keith 
l/j»ek}«^g&r’s new study, that Lawrence may 
{torfB* 5L ,one °* * e two ° r force supreme 
ifaffli Septets of the last hundred years”. 

K er fo e year. Ronald Draper 
expressed a warning: "The danger 
is not that Lawrence will be 
-gRcted but that currency will be 
im Ki 11 t0 simplified versions of his 
pfp^jftuevement which may obscure his 
etnosii al value and significance for us", 
pmgffforai-y anniversaries all too often 
* up no more fo an gossip and 

Payback covers; 1985, 
apdtfaPjWgD, does seem to have sparked a 
^assessment of one of the 
s least understood figures. 


To us he is no more a person 
Now but a whole climate of opinion 
Under whom we conduct our differing 



and June. 

The clearest irony is that, if Freud is 
indeed one of the century’s most signifi- 
cant thinkers, he is less highly consi- 
dered within the academy tnan in the 
wider society. “Freudiamsm” is com- 
mon; close reading of Freud himself still 
remarkably rare. As Brett Kahr 
argued, “Freud has been doubly abused 
by the academy; be is either vilified and 
ignored or he is distorted and decontex- 
tuaiized”. 

Equally ironical is the fact that Freud 
is as likely to be invoked in English 
literature classes as in psychiatric or 
psychology seminars. As Juliet Mitchell 
described, psychoanalysis originally 
helped to erode “the distinction be- 
tween the mind and the body and 
brought mental illness back from the 
margins to place it firmly at the centre 
of aft human life". 



John Bowlby reminded us that “from 
first to last Freud sought to make 
psychoanalysis a science”. In his article, 
Adoll Grfinbaum applauded the aim 
but took leave to doubt that Freud had 
succeeded. 

Ernest Gellner traced the growth of a 


new ethic supported by psychoanalysis 
and its “scientific" bases. “Pastoral care 
for suffering inidividu&ls In our ato- 


mized, mobile competitive and hence 
inevitably anguish-ridden society, has 
been largely taken out of the hands of 
the old official cleiisy and transferred to 
a newly and spontaneously emerging 
profession of “counsellors” whose tnain 
technique is a kind of diluted apd 
diffused, non-medical version of 
pschoanalysis. 

“This is a reflection of a general 
intellectual climate within high moral 
objectivism, the upholding and en- 
. forcement of independently known, 
general moral pinciples has become 
increasingly difficult to sustain, lacking 
faith in any extraneous moral authority 
or truth, moral sovereignity is transfer- 
red to the individual”. 

H. J.- Eysenck put the negative view 
of Freud’s legacy at Us sharpest. “He 
was a great teller of tales, the equal of 
Hans Christian Andersen and the 
brothers Grimm: anyone who believes 
his stories Is likely to be severely 
disappointed when reality intrudes. 
Fairy tales have rio place in science of 
philosophy, and psychoanalysis has no 
future as far as cither is concerned”. 


Freedom’s 

spokesman? 


Zinoviev called him "Truth-Teller". 
Others have seen him os the great 
literary symbol or the ambivalence that 
colours tlie Ideological divide of East . 
and West. Whatever the viewpoint, 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn is a major 
presence. Richard Freeborn reviewed 
Michael Scam m ell’s biography of thd 
Russian novelist. 

“Solzhenitsyn has become boxed in 
by his own reputation. The writer as 
witness has yielded to the writer as 
haranguing prophet with the result that 
we may be dangerously near to forget- 
ting how courageous was the Solzhenit- 
syn who talked In his Nobel Prize 
speech of literature as the memory of a 
nation”. 

Well, absolutely... 

“When a Brownie outgrows her uni- 
form, something has to be done, If 
only for foe sake of decency”. Eric 
Robinson on the polytechnics. 
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There is no real argument about who is 
responsible for quality in higher educa- 
tion: it is the staff in the institutions. In 
the public sector, HM Inspectorate, 
the Council for National Academic 
Awards, the institutions themselves 
and the Lindop inquiry into validation 
all agree upon that. 

Their quarrels come over who is 
responsible for minimum acceptable 
» different tiling altogether. 
The Lindop report, published in April 
this year, said even with external 
examiners, that was primarily the 
responsibility of institutions. External 
validutinn wus often wholly or partly 
redundant: in sonic ease's it even 
hindered higher standards. 

The Lindop committee came out in 
tavour of a limited number of institu- 
tions having complete, university-style 
freedom of external validation. These 
institutions would be designated by the 
Secretary of State — and others given 
more freedom than before. Their main 
principle was that academic standards 
were mainly guaranteed within, not 
outside, the institutions. 

Institutions had six weeks to re- 
spond to Lindop, and did so without 
marked enthusiasm apart from the 
handful of polytechnics which thought 
they were in line for designation and 
freedom. The CNAA, after some 
dithering, decided that minimum qual- 
ity could be preserved bv a naiinnni 


duced four reports during 
which were circulated to all 
ties. 


the year 
universi- 


ity could be preserved by a national 
peer review system without formal 
external validation of every course 
and in October signed experimental 
agreements with Sheffield and New- 
castle polytechnics allowing their 
academic boards to validate a! fold and 
new courses, under the CNAA aegis. 
The council 


In Janunry, the CVCP published a 
code of practice on postgraduate train- 
ing and research, which recommended 
that universities produce a statement 
spelling out the duties of both super- 
visor and student, to establish “clear 
and explicit mutual expectations". 

In July, another code of practice, on 
academic appeals at postgraduate re- 
search degree level, allowed grounds 
for appeal in the cases of procedural 
irregularities in the conduct of an 
examination, where there was evi- 
dence of prejudice or bias on the pan 
of an examiner or if there existed 
circumstances affecting the student’s 
performance. Appeals of this nature 
did not apply to undergraduates or 
taught postgraduates. 

Also in July, the Reynolds group 
revised its code on the external ex- 
aminer system for first degree and 
taught masters' courses, emphasizing 
the importance of external examiners 
submitting annual written reports, and 
of their discussing with the relevant 
academic department the structure 
and content of courses and degrees. 

In September, the committee pub- 
lished a paper on universities' internal 
procedures for maintaining and moni- 
toring academic standards, one of Sir 
Keith Joseph's pet themes. The paper 
included advice on how to establish an 
effective monitoring system. Data 
should be gathered overa rolling three 
or five-year period. 



Students demonstrate against Patrick Harrington aLthe High Court 

Taking a firm line 
on freedom of speech 
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the pmbiems of how he caiTadaZ 

greater controls on public sector stan- . •■WmMkxMuLi 

aards when he appears to have 

accepteti the argument that the best 

guarantors of university quality are the sSfffPffi ?■ 

universities themselves. 

Meanwhde, the Committee of Vice ' 

Chancellors and Principals' working 
group on academic standards. chaircS 

2 L ? er v,cc cha ncellor of Lan- 

caster. Professor Philip Reynolds, pro- Sir Norman Lindop 
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Glasgow University. 81 Alwyn Williams, principal of 


Throughout the year. Sir Keith Joseph 
has returned constantly to the theme of 
freedom of speech, an issue which he 
regards as fundamental to university 

Vice chancellors see his interest as 
something of an obsession, but he has 
repeatedly told them that if universi- 
ties expect to be treated with respect, 
they must accept their responsibilities 
as bastions or tolerance and basic 
freedoms. 

D is cuss ions within the C qro fo jtt e e . 

which universities are able towntml 
demonstrations at all, particularly 
when, as they believe, outside forces 
P r py°^ most of the trouble at con- 
troversial meetings. 

Sir Keith re- 

s&tjafiscjsjsaaif 

™ de " tia meeting in September, but 

to X n ffir n th h he them 

il tal 5® 0 J Ae by issuing a code of 

practice which guaranteed the rights of 
any guest speaker to be' heard 

rc '« a sc until this month. 1 

vJbkv mos! of Ihem ,iave shared Sir 
Keith s concern over free speech, they 

an J ?. i . ous to preserve the 


ly used to break up a demonstration 
against Mr Leon Brittan, the then 
Home Secretary who had been invited 
by the university Conservative Asso- 
ciation. The incident is still subject to a 
police investigation but witnesses have 
complained mat the action was un- 
necessary and excessively violent. 

The other is the more recent treat- 
ment of Home Office minister Mr 
David Waddinoton, who was spat at 
and attacked when he tried to address 
ni? ? h r- ,,nlan —’ Th +' university 

■wwmiy Jri own disciplinary proce- 
dures in train, but the union Is anxious 
to underline its own autonomy by 
dealing with the culprits itself. 

J", 1 is the Waddington incident 
which drew Sir Keith’s fire. His grow- 
ing impatience with the vice chancel- 
lors stems from their apparent inability 
to impose a tight code of discipline on 
tlieir students. 

D The Harrington affair at the 
^ l >l ecb j}' c ®. f North London, on 
which M/ss Sheila Browne reported 
s f°ws how vu/nofabie higher 
education Is to destabilization by the 
f °^ S * toifb right and left. * 

Democratic Party, whose 
students this autumn chose PNL as the 

fiSftP" w ^ch Dr Owen laun- 
ched their bhtz on the “no platform for 
racists and fascists” policy adopted bv 
many unions and endorsed by the 
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25 -P? f t.A e numerous incidents 
which have brought the full glare of 
pub ’ ic,t Jf to bear on the subject. 

The difficulties in deciding how to 
K w hi » delicate path are iHustrated 
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pay^risM 6 thC CBSh Umit allowance for 
a history of the whole summer 

StoSSz penod ha . s becn sta|ema tc 

r« ,k by more . stalemate, frustrat- 
mg for the negotiators and worrying 
for the lecturers who - up to Sepfom? 
her when universities generally^ paid 
°^ 4 Pef cent to academics to mini- 
nuze the impact of new hi^aer national 
insurance contributions at any rate - 

payrile 108 without a sore, y needed 

But, because of their relatively low 
salaries and irrelevance as far as the 
fogher insurance contributions were 
concerned, the non-teaching staff in 
the universities got no such ^interim” 

trem h?» emp,o r ers were Prepared to 
treat the manual workers as a special 

JL 1 !? offcred a settlement weU 
SSS-J®. 8°* n g rate - and it was 
°?Ptod, i to the surprise of no one. 

After this earlv rlRVAlnnm.n« .1 


But supporters of the policy say it 
w” be “PPhed to safeguard the very 
ideals Sir Keith holds dear. They are 

fK* 8 . tbc u firs . 1 to “ndemn its use 
against nght-wing Conservative MPs 
who have been the targets of many of 
the protests Jn the past months . 1 

®. u r L t ^ have been at die 

centre of the storms - Mr Harvey 
ft™*?- and Mr John Cari/sle - are 
g°fP*{® their protestations) ; likely to 
J S d bacauM Aey are provoca- 
JWo sidra are playing the game 
and the vice chancellors are unable to 
referee without a rule book. 


The Tory 
turn of 
the screw 

It has not been a good year for higher 
education planners. Neither the Uni- 
versuy Grants Committee nor the 
National Advisory Body got what it 
wanted from the Green Paper, and one 
ended the year the subject of a Gov- 
ernment review while the other was 
locked in conflict with Sir Keith 
Joseph. Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science. 

Both organizations have spent much 
of 1985 preparing for crucial decisions 


to he taken in the year ahead. In the 
UGC s case, this includes the new 
selective research funding policy, 
which from May will be used as the 
basis for the universities’ recurrent 
grant allocation. 

It is a creeping policy; small changes 
at the beginning but by the end of three 
years some universities will be notice- 
ably different - much poorer and with 
a narrower range. 

Crucial evidence for the UGC tellers 
will be the universities’ own research 
and policy statements now being read 
at Park Crescent. For the second half 
i of this year universities have becn 
i writing and rewriting these docu- 
i ments, making their own decisions on 
- which subject areas to promote and 
a which to leave undefended. 
e . Jk®y have also been asked to pro- 

vide financial forecasts and the UGC is 
keen to impress on the Government 
• the serious damage being done be- 
r cause of the continued under-funding 
t of the universities, 
s Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer, UGC 
f ' chairman, warned in July that if the 
downward spiral of cuts continued 
men closure of universities would be 
sooner rather than later - but the 
Government would have to nick the 
names. * 

If for the universities this year has 
anxiety and calculation the 

UGC itself has hod a flutter of nerves. 
The Government has appointed a 
committee of inquiry, chaired by Lord 
Graham, to examine the role and 
functions, of the UGC. 

For the NAB, if has been a story of 
rebuffs and confrontation. First the 
public sector was omitted from the 

>W»- programme; 
then the bodys advice on teacher 
training was rejected; two colicaes 
were kept open against its advice; and 

no£ W S rC exchanges on the size 

of the advanced hirthereducalion pool 
and the tuning of the revised advice on 
teacher education intakes. 

In terms of closures, the NAB’s bark 
again proved much worae than its bite. 

A hit of three colleges and two 
polytechnic departments was whittled 
away in the course of the teacher 
muning discussions to the point where 
?? 1 £i?i! 1forefahfre ColIegeremalnedL 
oi r Keith was notsausfiediind ordered 
a year s reprieve for the college while 
other victims were added. 8 

'JL*S tho samc stor y where 
architecture was concerned, except 

SSJff DOC also followed the 

22SS& \ w 2 r *Ag party's recom- 
mendation for ‘four closures wn um_ 
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Mr Peter Dawson of Nafffae 
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, vice chancelJiiis have «PW^ f;- : tTxch in October, 
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£ the top of the scale, offered to 
flencal and secretarial workers wasn’t. 

‘ .Tb' wh ]to collar union, Nalgo, 

• ?? gCd ii 60 r m,nute strike in early 

■ EtSSttl.* 1 * the pron,ise of more. 

2 * . the H ew y“ r ,f no improve- 
raent was made. 

Manual and white collar workers 
haw agreed they*have a low pay 
problem and have jointly caramis- 

cXi 8 J5! d ?. < i the !. B5uefrora Ruskin 

College which they hope to feed into 
the next round of pay negotiations. 

tors proposals on structure. 

Critically, the proposals are diame- 
tricaUy opposed to the demands tabled 
by the AUT at the beginning of the pay 
»f Nafffae round. They suggest shorter pay 

scales, while the union is demanding a 
were mart*. f rt continuous scale, and fail to address 
SS * hat ani °n activities regard as a se- I 
tefflanTS nW J W • ^ uncontrolled use of | 


ITowif M wa y ^ 8 * I,d * *•« slaying 
atRNL beyond Christmas." - Mr 
John Belshon, newly-appofnted 
director of the Polyfecluilc ofNorth 
London. 

‘T ««P‘ that Hs tone could - and 
perhaps riiould - have been dUTe- 

i SSS r®ss3S 

“^jrinripaUIs the dog that does 
nol bark. 1 — Mr Jocelyn Stevens 
rector oftheRoyal Collie of Art; 


mendafron for four closures was wa- 

55^r?h d l °T the . poin ‘ where only 
ISJ. Loadoi \ Polytechnic^ 
school has been put forward for the 

BXC, 

,he . cad of Ae year, the NAB’s 

the Government or the body itself 
changed its policies. 

The NAB board was doing its best to 
ensure that it would not be the NAB 
2S we . a t et ? cd - having sought a 
meeting with the committee to test its ' 

Ht* P n ^ es, °ring reasonable fund- 
ing levels for the institutions. 

However, the rows should not 
obscure the fact, that a number of 
tmportant decisions were taken and 
approved during WK. The funding 
system changed, for example, remov- 
ing the polytechnics' richt to a 


mg the polytechnics' right to a prede- 
termined share of the pool but making 
the proportion of degree courses a 
determining factor. 

There was also a significant reduc- 
tion in the red tape associated with 

men7V PP ’ 0ValS u a t d **“ «tabllsh- 
J21' ^ a research fiirid - albeit after 

S r ^^^^h^^objectidii from 
Sir Keith oVer all oca bans from it 
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New broom made colleges bristle 


from William Norris 


WASHINGTON 
1985 wa> :i ye.tr which begun with I he appoint- 
ment ot a new American secretary of education. 
To the regret of many, it seems unlikely that (08b 
will start in the same way. 

Not that William lien tied has swept through 
the groves of academe like a new broom . (Tearing 
the dead leaves wit it rcfiu niingeeal - indeed, fora 
new broom lie has seemed remarkably short on 
bristles. The problem is ml her that he lias 
displayed a regard for words above deals, and the 
words hnvc not been well chosen. 


through to the IV) I -2 academic year, and which 
increases the iiiumint of money to be spent hy $ 1 .3 


He began as he meant to go on, enlivening his 
opening press conference with remarks about rich 


students who should divest themselves uf expen- 
sive stereos, cars, and holidays at the beach 
before rltey tapped the government for money. 
felloes caii still he heard of the howl of outrage 
which followed, and where another mini might 
have pur himself in quarantine to emb the .spread 
uf foot in ii i oti ill disease, Mr Bennett went 
defiantly on, icpeating the gutTc whenever be got 
the chance. 

His motive, of course, was to support (he 
Reagan administration's proposal to make deep 
en ts in t lie level of s indent grunts and loans. In this 
lie was to prove wholly unsuccessful. 

After labouring for It) months, the House of 
Kcprc scuta lives gave uvv whelming approval lust 
week, by .150 votes to 67, to legislation which 
extends dozens of student aid prog ratn mes 


increases the ninmint of money to be spent by $ 1 .5 
billion. 

This crushing defeat, which will bring consider- 
able relief to colleges and students, will hardly 
have enhanced Mr Bennett's reputation at (he 
White House. Mr Rcugnn is furious and has 
already threatened to veto (he Bill, though with 
sueli massive support behind it he may well he 
overridden. 

The year thus ends with the relief of one 
financial worry’ for American higher education. 
Two more remain: the president's tax reform 
proposal, which may remove tn.x deductions for 
charitable gifts to universities, and the much- 
debated budget-balancing amendment, which 
emifJ make sweeping percentage cuts in spending 
on education and much else. 

noth of these are currently stalled in congress 
and iniiv remain there for some time, ensuring 
(hat in f 4 Wi as in IW, money is likely to be (lie 
prime topic of conversation on campus. 

With tuition fees rising at more than double the 
rate o/ inilntiun, and stories beginning to emerge 
o f slit dentser ip pled by debt for years after leaving 
university, this is hardly surprising. Mr Bennett 


After money, the education department's main 
priority seems to have been religion. Mr Bennett, 
the product of a Catholic school, is in favour of it 
nnd would like to sec more prayer everywhere, 
especially in schools. This has brought Him into 
conflict with the Supreme Court and the first 
amendment to the constitution, both of which he 


is currently trying to outflank with his education' 
voucher proposals. 


Universities arc presently unaffected, but 
itch thisspace. Mr Bennett, loudin his pulpit, is 


has shown himself eager to gather in the delin- 
quent loans - one of nis few executive actions - 


and has also berated the universities for failing to 
offer value for money. Which may he true, nut 
has mu endeared him to administrators despornte 
to find cash for buildings and equipment. 


wutcli thisspace. Mr Bennett, loudin his pulpit, is 
dearly unaware of Lord Chesterfield’s dictum 
that religion is not a proper subject of conversa- 
tion in mixed company. 

The other headline-maker of the year has been 
college sport, which arouses more passions in 
America than religion and politics combined. 
There have been cocaine and player-pouching 
scandals among the basketball players mid a move 
in Texas, closely followed by other states, to bar 
students from extra-curricular activities if they 
fail to achieve good academic results. 

This blow at the hallowed “jock" tradition 
(athletes are about the only people who can get 
their education for nothing) has caused a 
tremendous stir and cries of T, foul”. 

But Texas is claiming good results, and the 
trend is likely to spread. It is one controversy 
from which Mr Bennett has kept nloof- perhaps 
because he realizes that his own grades at the end 
nf his first term would definitely disqualify him 
from college football. 



William Bennett . . . regard for 
words above deeds 


Fee rise 
fails to 
broaden 


China reconstructs for 21st century 


by Geoffrey Parkins 


access 


from Geoff Mnslcti 

MELBOURNE 
Thousands of qualified Australians 
missed ou.t on a place in a higher 
eduention institution in 1985, the 
fourth consecutive year in which qual- 
ified secondary students -have been 
turned nway from further Study 
Thousands more arc expecrcd to be 
unable to enrol in tertiary study in 1986 
os the continuing demand by young 
Australians Tor entry in higher educa- 
tion continues. 

Yet, in its first budget in 1983, the 

E n merit of prime minister Bob 
e provided cxitu grants to higher 
education Institutions and has con- 
tinued to do so in each succeeding 
budget since. But the extra has been 
inadequate to meet the Full cost of the 


Chinn tins embarked un an ambitious 
programme of radical reform and 
expansion in higher scientific umi 
technological education this year 
which will set the pattern for the 
syslrm well Inin I he next century. 

University enrolment v reiulu-ii u 
record 563,00(1 (1.16 Million Includ- 
ing colleges) and Ihe country Is 


currently expanding and re-equlp- 
nlnc Its universities and colleges to 


increasing nuinher uf enrolments, 
which in any case have been largely 
restricted hy Commonwealth decree to 
the outer metropolitan areas of Sydney 
and Melbourne - long the most dip- 


ping Its universities -and colleges to 
turn out five million graduates In 
science, technology and management 
by 1990; \ v ”' i - 

But 1985 will also be remembered; 
as the year In which China aban- 
doned the cherished socialist princi- 
ple of free higher education, tenure 
for academics, drastically reduced 
state Binding and commercialized 
most of Its higher education system. 

The Impetus for reform and expan- 
sion has come mainly from the 
Chinese government's recognition of 
the crucial Importance of education 
In achieving tbc country's mod- 
ernization programme, and the 
realization that if China were to meet 
the worldwide technological revolu- 
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Premier Zhao: 'commercialize 
tion’ 

ever, the slate education commission 
has become more flexible and even 
suggested that two to four-year con- 
tracts would be more practical In 
most cases. 

This was followed by premier Zhao 
Zlyang's announcement in May that 
nearly nil scientific and technological 
research and study were to be re- 
formed and geared directly to meet- 
ing the needs of industry and the new 
“planned market economy”. 

Slate Binding, said Zhao, would 
give way to “commercialization", 


tlon, radical reforms In the manage- 
ment and organization of scientific 


advantaged regions fur higher cduca 
tion opportunities. 


tiou opportunities. 

According to critics of the govern- 
ment - ana no matter what govern- 
ment is in power in Canberra, it will 


always have strong critics in academe - 
the Labor administration has given 


higher education too little and asked nf 


It loo much. By and I nrge, over the past 
three yean, the Hawke government 


men! and organization of scientific 
and technological education and re- 
search would be essential. 

The first moves came In April 
when the Communist Party central 
committee announced that tenure for 
university and college staff was to 
end and be replaced by a system or 
one-year contracts, the hope being 
that this would facilitate greater 


levels and rvwurding success. The 
hope Is that most research institutes 
and university departments would 
become self-supporting within three 
to live years. 

Perhaps the most surprising move 
of Ihe year come later In May, when 
the central committee ruled that free 
hiulu'r education would no longer be 

UVJIflMUIV 1*# ........ ", 

being replaced by a scholarship sys- 
tem linking level of grant to academic 
performance. . Grants; would, how 
ever,' be .rationed ' te ac h er 

u foulAd^Knhrep^ 
in financial difficulties. 

Other measures Introduced in- 
cluded: 


0 the Introduction of student fees 
for the majority of students 
0 greater autonomy for universities 
and colleges on how they acquire and 
spend their Binds, make appoint- 
ments, and design and tench courses 
0 freedom to select their own re- 
search and engage in commercially 

S rofttable projects as institutions, 
apartments or Individuals 
41 a new graduate-assignment 
scheme whereby study and future 
work arc agreed between the slate, 
employers, Institutions and students 
0 a massive Increase In the training 
of teachers for schools, with an 


and projects would be judged In 
terms of their “profitability. The 
main aim, he said, was to turn all 


teachers for schools, with an 


has redressed the seven years of gra- 
dual deprivation imposed by the con* 
Borvatlve&vBut it has offered increased 
funds that cover only about half the 
cost of tho enrolments it has urged 
institutions to accept. 

The government’s rationale has 
been that universities were less than 


mobility and cffldeucy In the deploy- 
ment of staff, Very recently, how- 


research Into “economic profitability 
and growth” and the way to achieve 
this was by integrating research and 
study with production, allowing 
greater autonomy in decision-mak- 
ing at local university and Industrial 


emphasis on the teaching of practical 
and technical skills for employment 
41 a large Increase In the number of 


Junior middle, middle and technical 
schools, with far more emphasis on 
vocational education. 

By late June, with the setting-up of 
the new state education commission 
under vice premier Li Pftig (an 


engineer), with far greater powers 
than the former education ministry, 
Ihe government's intentions had been 
•made quite clear. Almost the whole 
of the education system was being 
geared to achieving the country’s 
economic goals and modernization, 

Progress has been hampered by a. 
serious shortage of appropriated 
{tflta/id.. technical and managed^ 
and equipment problems 
rapid expansion In the universities- 
Bm the central committee's educa- 
tiQ.mil Pro posals, for itp seventh five* 
•?yeKr wiamflFwWl) 'htotloiinccd W • 
month arc Intended to |take, up what- 
ever slack remains In the tyiftena. 

This Includes producing 2.6 'mil- 
lion university graduates and 
200,000 postgraduates in science, 
technology and management, turn- 
tag out another two million degree 
level specialists from the colleges, 
sending much larger numbers of 
students to overseas universities, tak- 
ing further steps to strengthen educa- 
tion’s links with Industry, and ensure 
that research and study is geared 
directly to profitable production and 
new technology growth areas. 

Besides forging international edu- 
cational links, the new reforms and 
open policy have also brought about 
changes in educational philosophy 
and a liberalizing of attitudes, The 
new emphasis is on developing a 
“bold, critical and enterprising” atti- 
tude in young people. Instead of In* •> 


tuoe in young people, instead oi 
acquisition of knowledge. Allerna- - 


tive points of view are bring - . / - . 
encouraged In the universities to * ; - 

degree that would have been tliougnj •• 
unthinkable only a year or so aga-;v:-*vk 

* , • 


from David Dickson 


efficient And had the capacity to absorb 
hew students at a lower rale of fund- 
ink. But, according to academics, the 
effect had been that overall funding 
per student had been reduced, libra r- 
■ les’ and laboratories 1 standards had 
£ deteriorated and the quality- of the 
’ tertiary system was slowly going down 
i hill. 

. In an effort to find other ways of 
[. offsetting the tertiary education bill - 
Jj now amounting to almost A$2.6 billion 
\ - the federal government proposed 
: reintroducing fees for students taking 
i undergraduate courses. Tertiary fees 
■ were scrapped by the Whitlam goyern- 
mem u decade ago nnd there was a 
huge outcry by academics and students 
; at the prospect of their Yaturn. 

I The minister for education, senator 
: Susan Ryan, who has long maintained 
that her constituents do not appreciate 
i what Labor has done for them, fought 
' this battle strongly and . won. But 
’■ substantial fee increases; were still 
- imposed on foreign students.. 


PARIS 


The past- year has boon! one of con- 
solidation for most French univorsl- Savory's emphasis' oii mramriverity 
tics, a period In which they have education towards Ihe role of universi- 

focused on putting into effect the ties as the training ground for what he 

changes in the undergraduate cumeu- described. as a '“republican elite”, 

him and unlwrsitv administration in- for example, fie announced the 


Sayary’s emphasis on mass university 
education towards the role of universi- 


ment, 8dded ; a pew twist to the re- The government explidlly commit- 
forms, Introduced by his predecessor ted itself to giving greater priority to 
M Alain Savary.by moving away from . university-based science and tech- 


research over the next three ye***,; 

Its previous law, covering thepeiW 
1982 to 1985, had been criticized » 


sgy activities in a law setting 
the principles for spending on 


lum and university administration in- 
troduced by the Socialist government - 
and at the same time, began to prepare 


For example, he announced the 
, .creation of a new high-powered qnder- 


fbr the further charges that they 
expect to face it The government is 


expect to face it the government is 
defeated by the opposition in next 
March's general elections. 

The first full year of teaching the 


graduate- degree, known as a magis- 
tere, for which students will be selected 


by a special examination at the end of 
the second year. There will onlv be a 


new undergraduate tint-year courses, 
which place strong emphasis on the 
acquisition of professional skills and 
was a centrepiece to the higher educa- 
tion taw passed at the beginning of 
1984, wept relatively smoothly .‘and by 
the beginning of ihe new academic 
yeter in October, over half of the 
students entering university were tak- 
ing such courses. 

At the same time, new minister for 
education, M.Jepn-Pjc.rge, Cfiqy&ne-. 


the second year. There will only be a 
■ Limited number of such courses, and 
each, will be provided with special 
funding by the government, In (lie 
hope tnpt they will become as sought- 
after as courses in some of the presti- 
gious erqndes ecoles '. ' 

M Chevfenement also announced 
that there will be a major effort jo' 
increase the number of undergradu- 
ates entering scientific and, especially, 
engineering courses, with the overall 
goal of doubling {he number of en- 
gineenpg graduates by the end of the' 
' “»<Wf , 



university circles for concentratipp Jy .. ■, 
creased funding for science on govfK; • •; V- 
moot reseoten laboratories- F -v " 


moot research laboratories. v. : 
i ' September, the governrijg • . 
announced that- in line with theWg < ••/ 
of the new law - funding far «n| vfl Si < v 
research projects Would be tacreMgj 1 
by 12.5 per cent next year, co'PP®K ; 
to a smaller increase of 8.4 per cent"? . ■ ; 
the National Centre for SaentiflcKy,.-';. • : 
search. • 'irfii'. 

It also agreed to make '» JEFfr'. . 
allowance in the budget for 1986^. 
university research equipment, m 
ticuiar for the purchase of new ©W* «/ •. 
teis. Several university 1 research tea'yj , 
are expected to become ,k# ; ; 

Eureka, a scheme launched Z*; V 

Prpnfh onuArnm^nl si the beBUinin&K, •• . ■* • 


Eureka, a scheme launches 0 
French government at the begW*Ws« » ; 
the year and since approved oy .fr 

projects in various fields of at ^ flC vk • ; 

technology. ; ; w ; , V, ; 


M Chevineirient 
science 


switch to 
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Social work lesson for tutors 


For several years, departments in the 


Sheffield CUy Polytechnic and the 
university had Jointly convened a 
twlce-yearly Informal meeting of. 


chief officers of social service and 


probation departments In South 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire to discuss 


Yorkshire and Derbyshire to discuss 
matters of common Interest: for 
example, changes In service and 
educational policies, and local diffi- 
culties in providing adequate train- 
ing opportunities. These meetings 
ran concurrently with meetings of 
placement tutors, training officers 
mid senior supervisors, and were nn 
attempt t« re-engage the interests uf 
chief officers in hnsic Issues iiliuul 
education and training from which, 
following the enlargement of services 
In 1971 and 1974, they had inevitably 
beeume deluehefl. 

Two formal developments have 
arisen from this*, the establishment uf 


Tl\e decision by the Central Council for the Education 
and Training of Social Workers to make a single award in 
social work and increase the length of training has given 
impetus to tutors and agencies to strengthen their links. 
ERIC SAINSBUR Y argues that the partnership must be 
firmly rooted in structures and outlines the success of 
Sheffield’s pioneering scheme 


sm’liil work advisory commit tees, hi 
both educational Institutions 


(appointed by (heir governing 
bodies) which, with Independent 
chairs, report and make recom- 
mendations to departments, facul- 
ties, university senate nnd central 
polytechnic committees; nnd the de- 
velopment of a Joint centre for staff 
development in the personal social 
services, governed jointly hy educa- 
tional and ngency representatives, 
drawing collectively upon their staff 
and financial resources, and con- 
cerned with the systematic develop- 


ment, advertising and monitoring of 
shared post -quatifleut Ion courses of 


shared post -qualification courses of 
nil kinds (both In-service and exter- 


nal). With financial assistance from 
Ihe Unlverslly Grants Committee, a 
senior probation officer bus been 
appointed quarter -lime to assist in 
the administration of Ihe joint centre 
for Its first three years. 

All candidates for admission to 
social work courses, If called for 
Interview, are jointly interviewed by 
tutors nnd senior ngency stuff-mum- 
hers. Tin 1 latier me selected hy the 
heads uf courses from lists supplied 
by chief officers, and no places are 
offered on courses without the agree- 
ment of both Interviewers. 

The polytechnic and university 
have formally appointed panels of 
professional advisers representing 
the Bill range of fields of expertise, 
levels of employment und types of 
ngency in South Yorkshire and Der- 
byshire, but not representing their 
agencies. These appointments are 
normally made for thvcc-yuur 
periods. Vucuncles on the panels are 
advertised In Ihe agencies concerned, 
nnd interested slafT-membcrs apply 
direct to Ihe Heads of courses. 


Architecture 


with collapse 


Tony Forward on the row that could still cause 
more architect student casualties 


When the architectural events of the 
late 20th century come to be chroni- 
cled (wo landmarks arc likely to stand 
out sharply: I he notorious iinnun 
Point housing disaster of 1968; and the 
undermining of the educational system 
which nmv yet culminate in an explo- 
sion rivalling that or Ronan Point 
itself. What nre the conflicting issues at 
stake In architectural education, and 
how can they be resolved? 

By the beginning of the 1980s a 
number of the older members of the 
architectural profession were begin- 
ning to worry about the dearth of 
commissions reaching them, while in 

lk. .... ll._ 1 _i • .... 


that the architectural profession will 
inevitably grow to nbout 31 ,000 by the 
early 1 990s - and will continue to grow 
unless drastic action is taken to control 
the numbers entering schools of 
architecture. 

As n discipline architecture is un- 
usual, in that students normally enter n 

nixllll'nnkitlo AV iinin.,..:*.. m- f... f! a. P _ 


polytechnic or university twice-, first for 
a degree course (part 1) lasting three 


years; then, after a year’s practical 
experience, for a graduate course (part 
2) lasting two years. The Esher report 
recommended that there should be a 
reduction of about 15 per cent in the 


the public sector the local authority 
architects’ offices were being weighed 
, , j “riance to see whether they 
should be retained, reduced or simply 
shut down. At the same time, Govern- 
ment eagerness for economies caused” 
the DE5 to look keenly at courses 
which appeared to be unusually expen- 
sive to run. 

■ The annual cost of teaching an 
architecture student is lower than for 
an engineering student, but almost all 
architecture courses last five years, as 
against three or four years for en- 
gineering. So not only is more teaching 
needed during the course, but 
architecture students normally receive 
a mandatory Gve-year grant. 

Thus a coincidence of interest de- 


students entering at part 1, and 30 per 
cent in those entering for part 2. No 


individual schools were named, but it 
was suggested that the reduced num- 
bers should be. achieved by closing up 
to .four 1 schools, merging others and 
trimming nUmbertt stighfly fa, the -re- 
mainder. . ** 

At first sight the logic of Esher 
seemed impeccable: dilemma of re- 
duced workload for architects, cou- 


pled with growing size of profession, 
therefore wield the educational axe, 


cut student numbers severely and aim 
to maintain the size of the profession at 


l - J “* V MSI/lVUfllVll CBS. 

a steady 31,000 from the early 1990s 
onwards. But a closer look at the 


veloped between some senior private 
practitioners on the one hand, and 
DES staff on the other. It was no great 
surprise when the National Advisory 
Body nnd University Grants Commit- 

tan MitMitiiHiiikfl 1 iL _ < <1 


arguments reveals some serious flaws. 

One of the largest groups of 
architects are those aged around 55 - 
experienced professionals who will be 

S up practice at the very time the 
proposals are due to take effect. 
There is other evidence, too, that the 


tee announced early in 1983 that they 
were setting up the first of the transbin- 
ary reviews, with the task of looking 
into the provision of architecture 
education in the UK. A committee was 
duly formed under thechairraanshlp of 
Lord Esher, a former president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The Esher Committee - or the 
transblnary architecture group, as it 
berame known - reportedto the NAB 
and UGC in September 1984. The 
ranges quite widely over the 
neias of education and practice, but is 
ocst remembered for its conclusion 


rate of outflow from the profession has 
been underestimated, out the mast 


serious weakness of the Esher report 
lies in its failure to foresee the implica- 
tions of the EEC directive on 


architectural qualifications. 

In a sense it is unfair to blame Esher 


and his colleagues for tearing this out 
of their equations; negotiations over 
mutual EEC recognition of qualifica- 
tions had been dragging on for so many 
years that their successful conclusion 
must still have seemed distant. 

However, the directive was pub- 
lished in May this year and by August 
1987 architects from any of tne coun- 


Encli appointment is, however, 
subject to the agreement of the 
appropriate chief ufficer, hour lug in 
mind the subs! nuli.il commit me nl of 
time required uf punel members. 
Panel incmlwrs meet r egularly both 
in small groups and In plenary 
sessions: the purpose of the first is to 
reach decisions on pass/fa II In respect 
of each students’ performance hi 
each placement; the purpose of the 
scrum! Is iu advise both courses nurl 
u gene les mi the appropriate develop- 
ment of plumiieul opportunities und 
on the future placement needs of 
Individual students. 

Recommendations from the panels 
are verbally submitted by pHnel 
representatives on the hoards of 
examiners where they are normally 
endorsed without protracted discus- 
sion. The panel und hourd arc 
chaired by the same person, the 
external examiner Is u member of 
both, and panel recommend alio ns 
concerning the quality of a student's 
practice nre not overturned by the 
hoard, except lit rare discs where the 


hoard Is reconvened to hear un 
appeal. 

Members of the pnnd of profes- 
sional advisers untl other agency staff 
who contribute to tcuching nr re- 
search are, in the university, 
appointed hy senate ns honorary 
associates und are entitled to Bill use 
of the university 'xfuetttiivR. Any who 
wish to undertake part-time research 
for higher degrees - and. Indeed, any 
practice teaciier who wishes to regis- 
ter - are ndn lifted on reduced fees. 
( There hus been u gratifying Increase 
In the n umber of prueti I loners reg- 
istering Cor higher degrees.) 

The polytechnic has two joint 
appointments with the South York- 
shire probation service und Sheffield 
local authority. The prubuliun ser- 
vice’s research officer holds a part- 
time appointment us r university 
lecturer with special responsibility 
for post-experience courses linked to 
probation research. Ancl two senior 



tries of the Community will be able to 
practice freely In the other member 
states. Only a fool would try to predict 
the scale of the architectural migra- 
tions which will ensue, or on which 
routes the movement will be most 
apparent. But whether the outcome of 
tne directive is il net increase or 
decrease in the number of architects 
active in the UK, one result is clear: 
centralized planning of numbers Is now 
a total absurdity. Market forces are 
certain to prevail! 

This is not the only consequence, 
however, of the EEC directive. As 


architectural courses In some of the 
.member countries last only fbur.years, 
it Is likely that in this country there will 
be increasing pressure for fopr-year 
courses to become the norm. Should 
not DES, NAB, UGC and RIBA be 
concentrating their collective minds on ' 
this far-reacning challenge? 

If one has intellectual respect for 
some of the work performed by the 
Esher committee, the same cannot be ; 
said of the report by the Architecture 


Intakes Working Party (AIWP). 

Prepared by a group of five persons 
none of whpm.has any- special izec 


far, ussuciution has hcou limited lu 
specific Issues rather than broadly 
and structurally bated, lit is perhaps 
significant natiunolly that satisfac- 
tion with the quality of social work 
education is more frequently voiced 
by chief probation officers than by 
directors of social services; this may 
make lucid partnership easier to 

achieve.) 

It is Important to .strew (hat part- 
nership has not led to uuy loss or 
academic freedom in the control of 
course structure und content; nor. In 
the one agency where relatively com- 
plete reciprocal partnership has been 
achieved, have niumigcrs felt that Ihe 
academic presence has Inhibited 
their authority. Oil the contrary, we 
have found thut hoth tutors and 


managers have frequently valued ihe 
support of each other’s interest and 


workers ill ihe local uulhorlty service 
teudi in the university (ns liouurury 
lecturers) for «iu- day a week, with 
reclproeul appointments of universi- 
ty staff to work In the authority. 

The contribution uf academic stuff 
to agency policy making is, so for, 
less well developed In general terms, 
lu the South Yorkshire probation 
service, however, academic staff 
from the polytechnic and university 
nre closely nxMtchrivd with ttw chief 
officers’ group, with research moni- 
toring, and w ith a range uf develop- 
mental und .stuff-trulnlng projects. In 
the neighbouring local authority so 


support of u licit other’s interest and 
concern. 

It Is, hmvevcr, essential to disting- 
uish between genuine motivations to 
partnership und the spurious 
advocacy of partnership which mere- 
ly disguises a desire to move the 
exercise of control. If the starting 
point of debate between courses nnd 
agencies Is ubutil who should control 
what, this is bound to be inimical to 
Ihe promotion of partnership und to 
stand In the way uf Improvements in 
the quality uf social work (duration 
and training. Questions of control 
arc certainly Important, hut they are 
not a guod place to start. 


Tht' MUthtn is (•mfe.vinr nfuK'iui 
n is truth 1 1 . University of Sheffield. 


knowledge of architecture or 
iirchitc dural education, it claims lu 


have applied four criteria to its consid- 
erations:- quality, size, location and 
relationship with education orovided 


relationship with education provided 
in cognate professions. Yet even n 
brief examination of the recommenda- 
tions proposed hy the "quintet" shows 
a total dissonance with tlic slated 
criteria. 

Most bizarre of pll is annex 3, which 
lists 27 schools of architecture nnd 
gives target figures for intakes for 
each, at both part 1 nnd part 2 levels. 
Putting It positively, 17 schools are 
destined to grow at either the part t or 

it 2^le vel , and four schools to grow at 

A student taking a part 1 course at 
school would have a 75 per cent chance 
of gaining a part 2 place, while in 
school there would be only a 44 per 
cent chance. 

The worse aspect, however, is its 
tack of any real concern for quality. 
The report, though mentioning the 
word once, quickly adopts a mechanis- 


tic approach, recommends without any 
rationale the closure of three schools 
and the merging of others, as well as 
the highly dubious "tot get Intakes’.' of 
annex 3. 

It is to the credit of the Architects 
Registration Council of the United 
Kingdom (ARCUK) that when they 
considered the working party report in 
October (his year they recognized its 
glaring weakness and rejected it nem 
con. There Is ft certain irony in the fact 
that ARCUK, the statutory body for 
architects, who might have been ex- 
pected to support measures for con- 
trolling the numbers entering the pro- 
fession, has rejected the report so 
decisively; while the learned body, the 
RIB A , has behaved much more like a 
reactionary trade union and has fought ■ 
hard, against increasing opposition 
from its own members, to maintain Its 
present policy of establishing a rigid 
contra] of student numbers. 

So what will happen now in tliis .• 
dismal episode In architectural eduta- . . 
tion? It Is too early to predict the final ? 
outcome of the conflict between those . 
who subscribe, for wlialever reasori, to : 
the creed of manpowOr planning In-. / 
architecture, and thpse who be flfeve 


that the only criterion for entry to 
architecture courses should be the 


ability of the Individual to benefitftom 
the education he is seeking. • - . ‘ 

Whatever arguments are mustered . 
by the opposing forces,' it is important _ . 
to realize that this is: not . a conflict : > 
between educator? and, practitioners:' 
ft is a straggle between .'-iHose who. • 
believe in centralized, ptaimtagyartd ' r 


those' who , believe in the greatest ; 1 ' 
degree of 'choice in education; 1 V; Y'- 


Tfctfatfhoris head of lludepd/tfiunt of):: 

firfhitto'ftirm < rtar-h n, mi at " ■ ' . • 


architecture: design and awstfuctioHf 
Huddersfield Pofyedtilh. 



Richard 
Co bb 

Back to the wall in the 

Temple of Belonging 

is ksi»»iw 
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tyranny of international air travel 
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lT UOn : of what previously 

in ,M 7 still F s . af | c J 


profession can be 

BtflKu d £° lf ^ a1, ma »V other 

that so f W,iCes and 
s ? n of Pretentious nonsense - it 

al s,nr,c <i in France, 
g ns a few yr ' 
first rime I 


in the stables of So^SSSiSt 
Rouen, the Archives de | a sSnS 
fnfdncure could be found in the el. H/ "e| 


may 

reaching „s a few vears later. 

tne first time f cncounte; 
r“^L co _ n,f ’( na f ion 9f words was in 


time I encountered the 


s^nsihif ' " C ? U ? t ! ,ou 8 hl t0 bave been a 

UoJ' X ^ U , ,IUd 3 

sspHI? 

dl.nL I,whl - W "^nu„ foul heen shot 

l.v'V' In’'!' ' /l '•"■'V l ,/ ' 

' III the i.ii oin . h.,.1 K 

dt ported to M;iiiifi.ius t „‘, Jl |l( 

He had two wives 
living under 
the same roof 


th<? dl ‘ la Seine- 

>F - . Jld P e ftwind in the chaiwi 

mothers ^ f ‘ ,r “"mar tied 

In f/ie iSSOs, archival research took 
one into the oddest places But this 
WMden building, i. 5 P Nght's bt'Sg 
from every window, did not contain 
any archives. Nor, it seemed uSHE 
people who worked in it very much 

SST T f cd , he wi 't> »*. oidShiS 

J!*™ 5 f the b ,sl °nan s "craft”. For 

OnThp r rE craf ! SI 7 lcn ' nor researchers 
On the from of the building, over the 
entrance, m bold painted Fetters 

SSE *** A^TSSC 

iuirt£>. .sawing. 



Falling victim 
to the jet set 


foiniim.Tiiig. h ii ni- 
eufimg, whirring. A 


“b, the unlikely erven. of denressurizu- 
L °" • ' f on . lmu « «hc Bluc-Pctcr- 
^ fc ia , Stl, L’. P rc Tecordcd voice 
while horcd-looking, evenly tanned 
uirhnc stewardesses go throiicli their 
over-rehearsed routines like m !!L. 
meal dolls with fiat haucries h 


tisement 


seems to imply that ih«. 
passengers arc having mi much fun on 
noard that when the plane lands Hu v 

kKk 1,8 ^Hms erratic, ill v mu 
. “ a SI F" ,,r li-i' iui: mi'i, r,,!, 
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Steps in the creation of a consensus 


byj. A.Secord 
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before hung from the celling 
Another girl wns enguccd In what 
locked like primitive basket-work. 
The whole corner was taken up by u 
huge stenni-driven alnmbie of the tync 
used, generally il legal ly, by the iumil- 
Ivur.s du cm, for the maki 
vudus. 


kind uf 
safety 
etc 


making of cul- 


sSte.mh f r ‘i Iurn - ™ had u 
of hL F,at b pbccd uw&idc (lie house 
As 1 ^5 soon to 

scholar r 'h?. H |. Wl i i,s bel W » learned 
5*3“; J a procltcul turn and 
,k Si lh f s,,n J c his pupils. 

Me had nisei founded n now noli t leal 
party which he called fe pSKfi! 
yie-comimi nlste. \ don’t think it over- 
tuuJ many adherents. But the nrofes- 

^H Wh M SEen,S f° ha „ vc had a penchnnl 
for doubles - when I first met him, he 
had two wives living under Hie some 
roof, that is in his house - had sought 
the sunport of the Bishop of Bayeux 
and Llsicux who, unlike most other 
French bishops - I can only think of 
Saint- Pol ana Ldon — having had two 
sees might seem, in the eyes of the 
founder of the PCC. to carry double 
weight. 

He had gone to see the bishop in his 
palace at Bayeux. The double-bishop 
after listening politely to the self- 
prodamied Catholic-Communist (in 
had remained unimpress- 
ed. There was to be no active support 
£™‘ h = No, were the focal 

branches of the Communist PaYtv 
much interested in the project V 
^ ,he timc * nad turned 
,r ? ^ flen “ * had been there in 

auierem circumstances in July. 1944- rhrw» n ‘ix..'7L r *L ,v% f** l ««e were 
the parti ealholiaue commuZistehnd oS? Sf them* ‘5 C * r ? nd £ atron ‘ 

or less abandoned. Its when I asked hfnf If Nine nm.1. f 


A small rodent and n very large fish 
were being stuffed . There were power- 

hS?t!I L lhc a ? r WHS lh «* with fine 
oust. The busy Inmatos were wearing 

“JB lca, h° r aprons or while cotton 
coats undone down the front sugges- 
tiveof medreal nssodntions. I tliinFthc 
name of iho hut was later changed to 

!&! N ££? r 7 ^f fctoirp * 'nhroring the 
chcfd iqujpe ' s latest enthusiasm. 

I ne professor introduced me, rather 
ceremoniously - tlierc was n clear 

^ ae,ua " y used 
They oil seemed to reflect his own 

Xv inlT ' 1 “PP®® thc y had to. 
‘ney told me that they were all 

This was the only time 
I have ever been 
in a History Workshop 



record of the airline and jet-t 

'gQSSAStsf 

Hie summer saw a minor panic — the 
more neurotic and statistically naive 
even cancelled their nights. Yet for an 
increasing number of people the sum- 
mer heralds the puckaac holiday with 
the annual flight to the Mediterranean. 


its F n- n i ,M fH V* jl ipnoics ail 
/I ,,c n, pht. niff vr rin « to slum 

'""-ItUitlmL. (ami UMMlb 
unit |>t | .-.i-it|.u l \{ ) fi'atiin-i. ,,f 

■' i , l H.v \ 

.... ‘hiir lif.ifliL-s 

J“5 ‘^.swnid symbol 



mnMfri'y tbc n «fc»nuD riirline one 
may indulge In the joys, sights, .smells 

free°dHn k 'Oil , No mention nf 

tree drinks, wide seats or sexy airline 
stewardesses here. * " 


.) V,i y is airline travel so uncnmfnrl 
And for many the irnvei Tlsdf^wM llllL 1 ! L 1 "* 1 “nplwiwmi? The 


uncomfortable 

S in S. sh ting 

Doing shepherded around for no anna- 

h e n n rli rcnS Mu, ai ] d s ? rved wilh lasteless, 
barely edible food. There is no doubt 
that air travel is one of the least 
pleasant forms of journeying - a view 
paradojocally reflected in many airline 


B , ! - ^ -ifc . 

, sitting in cramped conditions barLn J T^ CC w ,,ie ,ns,c less food, hui W‘ ,,n 1 lells i ,nc . tllc specfl and ahf- taken for granted 

lidnherrlivl nmnnii f#xp NJ % 1 pccausc ono bocomes enmhitiu in>»ii.. JJ* the h! rent ft, ||m! wen (her cutidi^ miImm ?_ ® tool in 


C«»st-uf-sfal)” 

Hnnks .nc scr sal much liketfc 
I ,.r i P ! tn P*H*ina% 

« " n u * c ; ,n,ri,ft l,r *«¥?■ 
Muff ’ C,% * ,U ' l ,l, ' wi, PW 

, , ! UU ' • IU * "i-injr ralcie* 
“ivu-d I bet nu- imi juMified-tk 
mil u*i tiu- j-fiui;i| b.miicruf 'lav. 
own s.,ic V " I licy extend to si 

«-dkm,i. ilefciMline, t 
Mm «k i ne * 

Uni most t if ,,|| aniti be dtrii 
»’i i ill. *i m.,i *D I'li,.. Iiuicflufjflcj; 
m.im s ..m- piirtiJc W | ( iu 

1 ; i , * ,f Mow jndihr' 
Uigbi - but ihjc is lurclv gitcnitftm 

"Mandr- 
i .si bepmipt; 
A sciirtdul 
. enker (in biuhnsM 
) iinnouiiccinciiis fiHit"' 6 , 
, .. .■ ro,n n,,c wailing i«®', 
another, each smaller and intircb^, 
mini the one before. Again andcj*' 

nm- s p«pe r . s -, rtf c | lct .[ a | - fidt 

I'iissporis, boariiiiiH card. discnM 
lion eeriitieates must (1 |l be pn^ 
lur different people. 

0, i nearly every flight h X 
-•d in 


The Great Devonian Controversy: 

(he shaping of scientific knowledge 
among gentlemanly specialists 
by Martin J. S. Rudwick 
University of Chicago Press, £36.75 
ISBN 0226 73 101 4 

The sociologist Harry Collins has ncr- 
ceptively said that scientific knowledge 
is like a ship in a bottle: imagining how 
«t got there seems impossible. There 
are surprisingly few studies that show 
now the trick has been accomplished - 
how the apparent permanence and 
objectivity of scientific knowledge is 
actually achieved in specific historical 
circumstances. This major hook by 
Martin Rudwick. a case-history from 
early 19th-century geology, marks a 
significant step forwards in the empir- 
ical study of science in the making. 

Rudwick has an established reputa- 
tion as one of the outstanding histo- 
nans of science in this country, and an 
international standing evidenced by 
his recent apppointment to the chair in 
history of science at Princeton Uni- 
versity. His previous book The Mean- 
‘ n 8 of Fossils is a wide-ranging survey 
of the devclonment of nalaeon ' 



the development of palaeontology 
since the Renaissance. The Great De- 
vonian Controversy, in contrast, fo- 
cuses on a single episode and a brief 
period of time. Both studies break new 
ground, however, in developing 
methods for analysing the history of 
science. Like all of Rudwick’s writings, 
they are marked by a vivid style, 
careful scholarship, and a willingness 
to draw conclusions of genera] rele- 
vance for the study of sc ' ' 


SPSS'S rA 1 ™ ssEttsas 


foreseen), to the even more anoma- 
lous "Culm” strata underlying them. 

ingland 


_ underlying 
Soon, not only the geology of Er 
wns involved, but also that of France, 


nrfHh,'™,. * ge pages) may seem 

ancL-nf U -? f P ro P°r t . , on to the import- 
ance of its immediate subject. The 
great Devonian controversy" is little 

,w^c, t 1 0d ,l y ’ fy* n to thof * with an 
interest in the history of 19th-century 

£ e uf e ‘ S? 1 ?* 1 * 18 ’ of rourae, are 
familiar with the “Devonian system 


Germany, Russia and America. At 
stake were some of the major ques- 
tions^ mnfrontin^y^j^ 

ic ability of science to aid in uncover- 
ing mineral reserves, and the nature of 
the Earth’s history. Participants 
ranged, from leading theorists like 
.Charles Lycll to the Reverend David 
Williams, rector of Bleadop in Somer- 
set; from the — **- ! - 
Trinity College 


pofymathic master of 
, Cambridge, William 


Wheh 110 P* 

Goffniun in 1961 which referred to 
institutions like schools, prisons men- 
odvenisements: ^id, 

Ml imo iwo broad allegories 1 imd’JSli Niitk Ir.-.iim.-m 

the Big Lie approach vs the appeal of £ A' 

Destination i !' 1{ - . S'Hnlanhc'. between 


th? p a iSf pcriod tho early history of SjSk* 0 up-and-coming pro- 

the Earth, part of the strata column J ? hn . Ph |L Ups ' Ulrfike previous 

memorized by everv intmHnr^n™ rh. studies of scientific acti vitv which hnv^ 


D . , -yeveiy introductory stu- 
dent. But as the concept has become 


. -= activity which hove 

sfnale I dMd“ , on r the researc h of a 

the title of iiie in nV\\\ Kr T: ? c i® nce ' ^e' wntroversy Sat produced !ff a , C , Ne wton, Claude BcraaS)!This 

range bf othe* oftJKri v ?i? («” DeTOnfj?^, ? ° f the , P ict “ re - The ,be ill[cra ctions among 

rarely relate to the trSrK ' shl P ', ,n . o!hcr words, is 8 grou P- 
One often donbls that ii is rm- J verv *" 


pic, Murchison's proposal that the 
‘culm 1 ’ strata belonged in the "Devo- 
nian" - a new geological system sand- 
wiched between the Carboniferous 
above and the Silurian below - even- 
tually commanded assent 

. * -x Onee these 

experts agreed, the rest of the scientific 
community rapidly fell into line. The 
controversy was over. 

..T hc narrative that explains how all 
this occurred, though complex. Is 
engagingly constructed and will be 
accessible to a wide range of non- 

^ author reiem- 
lessly follows the monfh-by-momh 
week-by-week and even day-by-day 

nh >CeS 2 of debflte » dispute and col- 
“borahon that uftimately Issued 


tical tools are required. 

Clearly, at some level, narrative 
methods are essential for picturing 
science (or anything else, for that 
matte r)Jn the making. At the same 
~ U/jWirir.'B .r&iiatoricftf'- talcro- ■ 
.. o^en to objections commonly 
■ "S^st similar tecliniques in 
political histoiy. In particular, the 
focus on immediacies tends to obscure 
the significance of larger issues like 
^“•rohRion, career-making and poli- 
tics While Rudwick deals sensitively 
with many of these matters, the over- 
whelming emphasis is on small-scale 
negotiatjons within thc scientific com- 
ffHK’ H “ “nduding discussion of 
the compatibilities between science 


wonder too, just how firmly estab- 
lished the Devonian really was by the 
mid- 1840s: curiously, Rudwick does 
not mention a second (albeit much 
shorter) Devonian controversy later in 
the century that called the entire 
concept into question. On a wider 
plane, there can be little doubt that the 
crucial notion of a geological ’'system” 
has undergone important transforma- 
tions since the early Victorian period. 
Although these later changes are 
largely outside thc scope of this book, 
they clearly have consequences for 
Rudwick's account of the close of the 
dispute. 

The Great Devonian Controversy is 
one of the first in a n$w generation of 
books that makes full use of the rich 
archival sources for lOth-ceuiury sci- 
ence. Particularly valuable are the vast 
quantities of personal letters, which in 
pre-penny post days had to prove their 
worth to a paying recipient. Thc result 
is un unusually lively picture of an 
earlier era , with much of he interest of 
a historical novel about science. 
Although all of the material is not 
immediately required for thc analysis 
m, the two concluding chapters, tew 
will wish It very much shorter. 

These final chapters raise some 
central questions facing the sociology 
of knowledge and the philosophy of 
science. Taking issue with Collins and 
others who have argued that science is 
so essentially a social construct that its 
analysts can set aside the differentiat- 
ing effects of the natural world, Rud- 
wick writes that the Devonian was 
(and is) “a thoroughly social construc- 
tion" that simultaneously provides “a 
rpfiapfe representation* of nature. 
Reality constrains interpretation, but 
does not determine it. If Rudwick's 
account (eaves the character of that 
constraint slightly ambiguous (and I 
suspect that even the most ardent 
advocates of social construction would 


been more 

founder put dW"iis“ faSure'to (lie 
instinctive conservatism of Bas-Nor - 

But he was an enthusiast; and 
he had now turned his attention to 
another project, and one that, in this 
««, had actually already’ Taken 
physical shape. 

” as I 1 ® 1 something to be talked 
?k° ut ~ though he talked about it 
fe-ffl? *“■« " i! to be seen. 
Wmi . ra $ cd through the excel- 
ffiS '■ roofed by the two wives ( I 

nu.rinl k S2 W Whl , ch one did w hich bit), 
P U ‘JN down plenty of claret - the 

m( Sr^ a K Camc ^ south-west 
-.uetore he took me off into the 
enter's night, I tripping over the still 
□ts of the semi-ruined 


.he A 1 Wm if he e^r ™ ked 
!i^ h . , J ves d “ Calvados. He was ™" 


2L5 f of other semi- 


semi 
and re- 
liance, a 


?«T!i T i m P ,es of Bel °n 
vealed, from a respectful d 
fcwof the Mysteries. 

f at tende d , in the position of 
non-initiate— that is, standing at asafp 
from the «nl"e of 8 U,“ S 
Jith my back to the wall - the weeSv 


worthy even of a 

ill 




uneven pavements 
city. 

Our destination turned out to be a 
&r° de " hut which ,0 °hed as if it 

.“•a'iSbMa, 

J a few months pre^ufiy in S ^ 1 *? glad not to be 

a «ar b^dtng Ur Roused ? he 

trt — out into the ’straw?.' ■ 


the Exotic destination. TTie^ormer 
clearly learned from Dcr Filhrer when 
he noted in Mein Kampf : "The broad 

vSn° a ?r n V" more easi! y fall 

JS'F 1 fo-ahig lie than to a small one", 
fn? u! 1 ]” '^ ! s ! ead of evcn approximat- 
i n f !1 a ruIh ,el1 the ve 7 opposite 

tiof| W | , hf p,ng fl °' i The cxot1 ^ Jeslinu- 
tion theme » clearly teleological 
assuming that analysis of. and subsc- 

f° m , n,,tmc n I I0 - ih * ends (the 
tropical destination) automatically 


"*P“ tcd by *- r,, y und removed, 
sometimes never to be returned. One 
naked - helpless and den- 

pracHca/iibjtHds” 1 ^ ^ amlliar ' l,fl ™ 

'fc ,,,c inning - .me nill y si;,n ofj 
generates effective o? atTeaTtaaem- 3iE I, «S^ ,,ul Ire- 

able means to achieve it. Thus one nunlhi^ th e hoarding card is one’s 

ignores the means (of travel) and is SnnDh] n «f S de [ 1 ‘ lt > r - Vc 7 one 

stresses the ends (the n « thought of as 17c - non-smnkino 


doctors may lie tempted not to tel 
anxious patient die whole (or fa 
even p.in nt) the ir nth so tinea 

1,11 l,l,,,uin i,,wl itcwr 

Of one's , possessions. Nearly a'll arc movie sup thiS « »n ideal example for show- 


Ji re,y 10 ,ts scientific 
j! , e .' depute that marked its 
origins has been solved to the salisfoc- 
° .l ma i or participants in a way 
n j°ro familiar debates in 
thh of ? cien F e have not. And 


mw ultimately Issued in 
new scientific knowledge. The result is 
“Afrmire ivinementielu" 
eance - and, empliatically, with a 
purpose. In the study of the formation 
ot a consensus in science, Rudwick 
argues that historians must pay dose 
that thc opinions of a few 'mmSallv SSSS. X ,he prccisc order 

recognized authorities on the issue are t!ea W liiS* P ™“ SS must ,° e Showed 

what really mattered. In practfce ?he and 


„ J1 ow jo w « s a consensus finally 

achieved? Rudwick* y 

that thc 


s account suggests 


Second, the m forma lion nneS 
Piled with has been simplified fa 
hard-of- thinking, ft is patroas 
assumed that one's alulily totf" 
stand meclijiiical, meleuroloarf 
oiire.iucr.itic profile ms is minimi 
ihut ii shniilij fie left in cvp«a 
I ret. 11 ! Man, imy , n Jersey ftp 
w di four colleagues (three half .'. 
alt were eduintcd profr-ssiunaJi? 


■ - . example for show- 

ing how a secure piece of science is 
created and becomes accepted. 

Behind the simple label ‘TJevonian" 
geological charts is a story 
with all the complexity and intrigue of 
a modern detective novel. The Betting 
b largely in England, although con 

iSSjrS* are «i v . en on attention 
that is all too unusual in the history of 
soeneft. The cast is primarily among 
what Rudwick terms the "gentlemanly 


members of the “core ser^jto use 
Colimss terminology) determine 
whether or not a specific problem in 
scienro is treated as haVing been 
solved. In the present case, for exam- 


witK the absolute minimum of inward 
reference. Only after thc participants 
agree that a consensus has been 
achieved can the historian look back, 
safely ^ beyond the earshot of the 
natives , and employ whatever analy- 


aaffjssasstiss 

writings of Charles Lycll might well 
serve as a model. & 

The sheer authority of Rudwick’s 
scholarship, combined with The 
separation of narrative and analysis, 
gives the story he tells something of its 
own ship-in-the-bottle” quality I 
wonder, for example, whetherthe shift 
jn geological theory involved in the 
Devonian dispute - an increased 
emphasis on an ecological inteipreta- 
■ti°n of Earth history - is quite so 
marked as he makes out. And I 


rewes the ends (the destination). 

other airlines. Some even detail the 
various aspects of the new, wide 
controjlable chair which bears a justifi- 

SSLKW^ to a dc ntist’s chair 
Indeed a visit to the demist and a flight 

have much In common - they areboth 
efi™ incommunicative E™' 

spss* 

A second variant of the 
>ach offers a hint 


a * S H club c,ass « pai^-b^credn 
idemjt? 1 * nUmbct ' S onc ' s ,ab e | . ‘me*. 

gsss 

Fourth m some parts of th«. » 
one is actually sanitized I h 
?n jets where ilran^,m k um^ foSS 
inspectors walk up a.Td , * 

SSSMaaSt 


jo get someone in k|] us firMlTi - spedohsts" of 19th-century geology, 
"■pill was delayed; “hr? fc ; • ■».!*» P~?d science as f«rio5 
do.tovcrcd the 'Pimm cmdd a ; tbe Pressures of 


big lie at to 

and choice. lStiKJ , i ert . bt,|,| g "ften 


seduction. sTnca^ 11 a SC 5t and choice Idcalivih, 1 T V , ' ,,Kn n. . 

Bangtok). P Ur (p05sib ‘y in 


hccaun: uf fug. Low nianv ar» 
would nd.c. whether 'ibrrt' 
ullerminve flighis, wW 
iiicteriolugic.il prognosis 
|<Hik (hrc.iis l>L'iorc this 
unpoiiani uifuriiiaiioi] was W 

illuming u-b to increase out®.' 
•jvtr the siiu.iiion and mal*®; 
ucciMiinx Iriforni.'itiun is 
win,r, *l •md in an insiiiulfe 1 **; . 
enwrounicni our must t*c 
it and attess tn jc, . , • 

i«» enrer upon air travel ’ 

'-■nte-r an inMouiion wftert ft; 
I'l'Hnivjd and lie-individiuli^ 
•Jtred passive and helpless;^ 
K-’-sly ;f snuiinglv etinirolb * " 
staff S ' 

It is nu auident that the 
and travail are ctymoluffC *? ?i 


when Henry De la Beche. just begin- 


mng a geological survey for the gov- 
SS cnt ; uncovered fossil plant! in 
some of the very oldest rocks of 

menfT? l n S. and ’ T** announce- 

Stv SSi ng to the Geologicol 
Society of London met with incredul- 
ity. For some, notably the wealthy 
Tory stratigrapher Roderick Murchi- 
2J; T e P resence of fossil plants in 
L trata wa »* almost un- 
thinkable. He believed that plant life 
had come into existence on Earth only 
'n r U o h L flter Garboniferou^ 

SfJJ' ,a . B f che argued in return 
that the physical structure of Devon- 
Mure failed to support this interpreta- 


Getting 
the drift 

New Views on an Old Planet: 
continental drift and the 

history of the Earth 

by TJeerd H. Van Andd 

™1fSff t,Pre,5 ' £1500 

Until the late 1960s, the great majoritv 

Sf fh? beUeved ^at the position 
of the continents and oceans had been 

fixed since very early in the historvof 8 '® n P arcer s Pe«t 

our planet. Wegeier’s alteSe fif “S *^ S iS es ? ft l eoc f‘ no ?a- 
view, that the present continents hnH . P 851 - he developed a 

p£S: Igfes* 8 * 1 23sm®m 

fhe™eSM ll0fre “^ 


find nothing to which they could object 
hi the narrative core of the book), the 
discussion clearly raises major mter- 
pretative .ssues. Certainly, it would be 
no bad thing if a well-documented case 
uke the Devonian assumed a role in 

fh^it .o b0U r sc l enfiflc knowledge 
ft* “J 1 toa oBea, have focused on a 
of h,g,ll >’ Problematic 

reader who has the pleasure of cneac- 
writien and 

Hh n Zol h L%$o?f. 

Hu book 'Controversy in Victorian 
^ eo {ogy: ihe Cambrian -Silurian dis- 
pute will be published by Princeton 
University Press In 1986 . 



sive growth in knowledge, it has be- 
F? rae increasingly difficult for special- 
ist practitioners to keep up even with 
their own fields, and both they and 
non-specialists have become* £- 
CTeasingfy dependent on. those rare 
people who possess a broad view of the 

UhX e 0811 write well. 

Although the historical evolution of 

TA nCt remai " 8 the discipline 
geology, the traditional 
textbook treatment of this subject 

!?.“U“. rauc 5, to 1x5 de *irod; and both 



to be 
(er a Ions 


very much 


record of climatic fluctuations during 

f J l 8n 8f 5 ron be discerned 
from the stratigraphic record over 
many millions oF years and discusses 
the possible causes Of recurrent ice 

AgC 8- 

" ext chapter Van Andel 
presents the evidence that has 

E'JfS 1 ® C0 5 scn8lls of Barth scien- 
ln!i uL Jbc rea hty of continental drift 
SStf t0 the ^rory Of plate tectonics. 
Unlfke some earlier reviews, however. 

il ^h'O the 
whether the time has come for some 


leading on to a discussion of evolution 
and Mtinction, through the course of 

St. 2r er ? T f 5,t (approximately the 
past 600 million yeara). One particu- 
larly lnterestins theme touched on 
nere is the “neo-catastrophist” chal- 
!f" 8 ^ 10 . - ropventional umformita- 
nan doctnne of Charles Lycll, which 
has influenced so many generations of 
geologists. 

*^ 118 .jfoc trine, often expressed 



inn tn tl 8 tL Be d of ^ eo phy S ic S> lead- 
JjfiH? th , ‘brory ,°f plate tectonics, 
fothe t ] 1,t tectonic activity 

Sw! i h s ouf , er “bell, the litho- 
sphere, is restricted to a small number 
of narrow zones within more stable 


ocean; how changes recorded In the 
rontmentm margins have acted as a 
rocks and ploughing on systematicaFv SM * ,evel changes in the past; 

to the presentf bewuse the P?eS S»± 0W o *? interaction of sea-levei 
brian record - “the four-hiii£^^- ^ continental movement 


Van Andel eschews the traditional 
approach of beginning with the oldest 
ighingon 


saaSfs 


the ancient rocks was as plain a fact 

— 0 | nose on his face. . v — - uwig nmuic 

f'»r i he iwu frequently coi**Zi ^ incident proved the starling “ f 811 P love laterally with tnev have empro#.rf in 

‘feci ii h piobalny true »■«: . P°^j of a comroVersy that raged fof X i° S. Ser aBf inirndS* Clf 

old adage : if is better to aro vfll ^ v,,. . I,e at - ly. a decade. As debate proares- nl ^ Wc b led to the gener- - . rqduction to the 

' I liopufuliy. > :* e \ merest shifted fforoDffo ASSSf ° l continB,,tal ^ drift, has 

. • Probe’s problematic plant remain? SrirtFl S. ^ norm 9 u s amount of 

J : > Proved Carboniferous, after fiSrfi research 



(r.n 


they have eme. 

Thus { after a lui 

principles of stratii 
and the inte. 
vironments 



sUsslS^SSS SSrSferr 


_ ong periods of 
polar ice caps. 

'j--. . be author feel that 

the reader is in a position to delve into 
the mysteries of the Precambrian, 
taking us progressively through a dis- 
cussion of the bijth of (he solid Earth, 

of conl|nents . and the 
origin of the oceans and atmosphere. 
His book Culminates in an account of 
iS-W!"". starting with the evi- 


»t physical and biologicai 
processes on Earth and plays down the 
importance of dramatic, large-scale 
(manges operating over comparatively 
snort tune periods. Our ament read- 
ing of Earth histoiy, however, leads 
many to infer the existence of long 
periods of stability interrupted at inter- 
vals by profound distuibances that 
might reasonably be termed, in ex- 
treme instances, catastrophic. 

Van Andel writes attractive, jargon- 
Jree prose and has a gift for presenting 
Inc essence of complex subject-matter 
with simplicity and clarity. As this 
book is also authoritative, represent- 
ing thc distillation of many years of 
sage thought, J can recommend It to 
the non-speaalist who wants to know 
something of the current state of our 
knowledge of the history of the Ear th. 

Anthony Hall am 

Anthony HalUon is professor of geolo- 
gical sciences at ihm 
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BOOKS 

Unequal 
before 
the law 


ScxubI Divisions In Law 
by Katherine O'Donovan 
Weidenfieid & Nicoison, £16.95 and 
£8.95 

ISBN 0 297 78664 4 and 78665 2 

Sexual Divisions in Law is nor a law 
book, but a book about law. For the 
benefit of those unfamiliar with the 
distinction. Katherine O'Donovan ex- 
plains that while a law book sets out 
simply to declare the law on a particu- 
lar matter, a hook about law is con- 
cerned more with discussion and critic- 
ism of its chosen subject. 

This having been made dear at (he 
outset, it should come as no surprise 
that O'Donovan does not attempt an 


orderly or systematic exposition of the 
many areas of law in which n distinc- 
tion is made between men and women. 
Instead, in the author’s own words, a 
I “certain political thesis" is advanced. 
Broadly stated, this thesis is that legal 
differentiation between men and 
women is critically related to the 
division between what is perceived ns 
public (and therefore the Ihw's busi- 
ness), which is particularly associated 
with men’s lives, and what is perceived 
as private (and therefore unregulated) 
which is particularly associated with 
women’s lives. The root of inequality 
of the sexes lies, according to O’Dono- 
van, in the dichotomy between private 
and public and the clash of values 
involved. 

In developing and expanding upon 
this hypothesis, the author examines a 
wide range of legal and social issues. 
These issues arc not discussed in any 
particular order, but to complain ab- 
out this is perhaps to criticize the 
author for failing to do something 
which she does not attempt. More 
seriously however, the standard *»f 
writing and analysis varies consider- 
ably. Ionic topics urc dealt with in 
considerable detail und reveal thor- 
ough research and a certain omuunt oi 
original thought on the part of the 
author. Into mis category there falls, 
for example, the discussion of legal 


definitions of sex and the problems 
which arise in applying these defini- 
tions to transsexuals. O Donovan s cri- 
ticisms of the essentialist approach to 
sex determination, exemplified in the 
celebrated English ease of Corbett v 
Corbett, and advocacy of an alterna- 
tive cluster-concept approach, arc par- 
ticularly impressive. Also well written 
is the section of the book dealing with 
taxation, where it is argued that the 
principles underlying current tax law 
reinforce n view of marriage not as a 
partnership of equals but as a unit 
represented and neuded by the hus- 
band. 

The treatment of some important 
topics is, however, disappointing. The 
importance of social security law to the 
hook’s subject cannot adequately be 
represented in the space uf six pages. 
Further, in discussing marital rape , the 
impression is given that total immunity 
exists: "Examination or the criminal 
law presumption of consent granted 
through marriage which cannot lie 
revoked reveals that no matter how 
serious the wife’s injuries, conviction 
for rape is not possible." This miiy 
once have been the case, hut the law is 
no longer as clear cut and the immunity 
is now subject at least to important 
exceptions, for example in cases of 
judicial separation and possibly also 
where a husband and wife have agreed 


to separate. 

It must also be said that while 
O' Donovan’s central theme, linking 
the inequality of the sexes to the 
dichotomy between private aiul public 
is set out clearly in the opening section, 
her line of reasoning in expanding 
upon this argument is often difficult to 
follow. In discussing prostitution for 
instance, her contention IhiiV as ii result 
of certain 19th-century legislation “a 
social identity which hud not previous- 
ly existed, the prostitute, was con- 
structed” scents scarcely justified by 
the argu nienis advanced and requires 
greater elaboration. 

Sexual Divisions in /.me is an aiubj- 
(ioiis undertaking; perhaps too ambi- 
tious to be successfully accomplished 
in a mere two hundred pages. ’Iniit the 
author Ims a number ut good ideas is 
clear, and several passages in the bout 
arc well researched, well written and 
sure to provoke diseussion. Howi-vci. 
the defects in the book are equally 
clear, ami ultimately (^Donovan dues 
not succeed in drawing Inn ideas 
together l«> lorm a colieieni whole. 


Douglas Ross 

Douglas Ross is lecturer in taw at the 
University of Dundee. 


Movement 
of people 

European Immigration Policy: a 
comparative study 
edited by Tomas Hammer 
Cambridge University Press, £3t>.tKt 
ISBN 052 1 263203 

International migration can seldom he 
understood other ifi.m in .i» roreiua- 
liunal O'tircM. So -elt-ei iilcnr is the 
proposition that one would blush to 
utter it. were it not for the persistent 
tendency oftheambois of governmen- 
tal papers, articles in the press und 
even scholarly studies to deal with 
questions of immigration upon u 
national basis. 

The experience of Great Brituln in 
the 20 years measured from 1955 is in 
many respects unique, but it is not so 
radically different from that of France 
or Switzerland (or even Kuwait of 
Venezuela) that no advantage could be 
ggined In emulating those countries' 
achievements or avoiding their errors. 
More Than half a century has elapsed 
sinqc J . L. Brierly warned us of the 
danger of addressing the question of 
Immigration unilaterally: .the prob- 
lem of Immigration will not be dealt 
with In The International mind' until 
nations have begun to realize that the 
some economic facts which create a 
problem of Immigration for one may 
create a problem of emigration for 
another". His warning has been In- 
sufficiently heeded. For this reason 
alone, Tomas Hammer's collection of 
essays is welcome, dealing as it does 
with the policies of six West European 
countries which have been trans- 
formed into countries of immigration. 

Nearly three quarters of the oook is 
occupied by six essays dealing separ- 
ately with the experiences of Sweden, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
France, die Federal Republic of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. The six coun- 
tries were chosen partly because of 
their size and that of theiT immigrant 
populations and partly because they 
^ ' oner a high degree of variation in the 
regulation of Immigration. Germany 
and Switzerland seek to operate the 
"guest worker’* system of aliens' con- 
trol; the United Kingdom and Sweden 
maintain systems designed, at least 
originally, for the purposes of a selec- 
tive system of controlling permanent 
immigration; while France and the 
Netherlands maintain intermediate 
policies. Ail esroerienced substantial 
Immigration in the two decades ending 


Finns to Sweden and the Irish 
Britain. 

The six “national" essays arc contri- 
buted by social scientists (mainly 
sociologists) engaged in universities 
front the appropriate states. The 
essays follow u common pattern, deal- 
ing in turn with immigration and 
immigration policy, “general precon- 
ditions” (the geographical, economic 
and demographic background) im- 
migration regulation and control, im- 
migrant policy (including economic aid 
to mens where immigrants are concen- 
trated, and general race relations), 
poll! v-inakine and administration ami 

"li*>vins * To .» Miti-.nirO.if tin- 

cm.i\i 1 1 if low .i coilvMi-M slvlr. chat- 
.icicri/aJ by reserve in expression a ini 
nn effort to substantiate each gener- 
alization will) legal or statistical data. 

The legal information get out in 5 
these essays maintains a high standard u 
of accuracy. (One has to forgive a few * 
Infelicities of expression, such as the 
sentence on page UK) stating that "the 
British Nationality Act of 1981 means 
that Commonwealth citizens are no 
longer automatically British citizens as 
well”, Einstein's theory of rclntivity is 
more cusily comprehended than the 
British Nationality Act.) It Is not for 
information about foreign immigra- 
tion law that this book will bo used, 
however, but rnther for the statistical 
analysis, some of which leads to sur- 
prising conclusions. For instance, the 
authors of the German report argue 
convincingly that the haltingof recruit- 
ment of Gastarbeiter in 1973 actually 
brought about an Increase In the 
foreign population and changed its 
composition through an increase in 
family migration. They conclude that 
the first generation can no longer be 
considered as “guest workers”. 



lUnsarftvtiig lit 

The final quarter of the book, which 
contains Tomns Hammer’s compara- 
tive analysis, is devoted less to the 
imparting of information than to the 
extrapolation of conclusions. Some of 
these ore controversial. He contends 
that the economic downturn following 
the oil crisis merely initiated a change 
of immigration policy that would have 
to have occurred in any event, because 
of the socioeconomic conditions that 
large-scale Immigration had created. 
The Netherlands and the United King- 
dom, in his view, had less demand for 
immigrant labour than the other coun- 
tries examined; and particularly the 
where ccon< 


former and present dependencies has 
tended, in Professor Hnminnr's assess- 
ment, to be more permanent than 
other forms of migration. The im- 
migration policies of the six countries 
examined have tended to converge, 
particularly by renson of the inadver- 
tent admission of permanent immig- 
rants by states with guest worker 
systems. The task ahead Ts to provide a 
decant standard of living for Immigrant 
minorities; and this will succeed only if 
further immigration is limited and 
illegal entry effectively stopped. 


Appliance 
of science 


Punk'dimciil and Welfare 
by Ihiv hi tinrtmul 
(lower. £19,50 
ISBN I) .Son 00855 n 

In its own sc I f- c« »iuv| »t ioiT "scitnffi 
criminology" wus born out of j , 
markable piece of sciciklinity w . 
doctor examining a hi igarur* jyj 
an Italian prison. In lm own vd 
wluit came to l.omhutso watb 
merely an idea, but a Mush of 
lion. At the sieht of that skufi/ 
seemed to see all of a sudden, lij}j 
up as a vast plain under a flaming i 
the problem »*f ihr nature oft 
criminal.” c>luiiui\lv there is nut 
inni<- to it than that, hut until n 
there h.v- been no adequate actsw 
■md analysis nl the birth of nositnfsik 
eriminotogie.il "science”, whose Info 
cnee although grossly diminished ta 
not yet disappeared.' 

I hie of the important contribution! 

« if l iurlaml’s impressive book is itsvtq 
sophisticated, subtle and complex u- 
ruvclling of the discursive, politics] ; 
ami social conditions of existence of 
this remarkable construction of a wr 
form of ■’knowledge”, the “scientific’' • 
dissection of evil. Garland indicates 
the resonance of the criminologies] , 
programme with other currents in the \ 
iiiim.m sciences, it* appeal to a spec- i 
ti mil of political viewpoints, right and i 
left, .md us utility fnr increasingly j 
iiitlnenii.il social ereupmgs- psychiat- j 
lists, (Tiristi.in humanitarian associa- \ 
turns, .md the new ptokssiunnl and ’ 
intellectual cIiinm-% more generally. It • 
developed uitculcpeiulently W& • 
other techniques and ideas in the 
broader ti*s|HMise to the control prob- 
lems ot the min of the 2lMi century. - 

It is m the .m.ilws of these currents 
that the major contribution of Gar- J 
hind’s work lies. 1 he book is o signjfi ) 

. m.i i.hi'I. . .f i»||! heightened quality , 
of " >c k *'’ (“*•• 

llBmons of the tihtorf i 

ond social cuntifi*^ 

„at society. 

. first . to he found tit the wmW ■ 
Foucault himself, identities u p»°P£ 
sivc unfolding of the idea mid juacwi 
of discipline centring on the pi imh»»* 
technique of transforming the ennj 
id’s nature (ns distinct from jMvmwuH 
his net). The second approach disccnj 
u further shift of direction since tiicw 


United Kingdom 
growth was less rapid. It is for this 
reason, among others, that the control 
of immigration has been less closely 
linked to the economy. Migration from 


economic Richard Plender 


Richard Plender is senior member of 
RobinSon College , Cambridge and <r 
barrister. 


Forgotten 

victims 


VfcthnslntheCrimlnSd Justice System 
by Joanna Shaplond, Jon WUImore 
and Peter Duff 
Gower, £18.50 and £8.95 
ISBN 0566 008947 and 00877 7 

Although the victim is often described 
as "the forgotten man of the criminal 
justice system", in recent years he has 
bemme a nooulajr subject for research. 
! !! vr V A*. ‘■‘veil a journul called Victim- 
ology. and many are the books that 
have been written about him. 


immigration in me two aecaaes enaing 
in 1975 andsought to reduceit progres- 
sively towards the end of that period 
and to control it sharply since about 
1975- Three of the countries examined 
have experienced substantial immigra- 
tion from former dependencies outside 
Europe and all six have received 
immigrants from the periphery of (he 
subcontinent; usually in response to 
the attraction of industry, including 
construction and services, for workers 
from countries with an agricultural 
base. The last category embraces the 
migration of Portuguese and Turkish 
workers in Germany, Moroccans to 
the Netherlands, Spaniards, Italians 
Yugoslavs and Turks to Switzerland* . ' another time 


Who* this latest book tells us is how 
the victims of crimes feel about the 


criminal justice system. A group of 276 
people who had been robbed, bat- 
tered, raped or assaulted were visited 
at intervals as the cases against their 
attackers progressed, and asked 
whether they were satisfied with whal 
was going on. The authors found that 
although most of the victims were very 
pleased with the promptness, sym- 
pathy and efficiency of the police when 
they first arrived, many became in- 
creasingly disappointed with criminal 
justice as the case went on, and a few 


came so fed tip that they said they 
would not bother to report the offence 
, another time. These findings are 
Obffdudy .l-fnjp pft’aiit, ^eciiiise. fh* 


police greatly depend on the coopera- 
tion of victims in order to bring 
criminals to justice. If this is how 
victims react to being forgotten, the 
sooner those who actually operate the 
criminal justice system rediscover the 
"forgotten man” the better. 

The victim of a crime feels impor- 
tant. He sees himself as the centre of 
the drama. Also, although he may be 
grateful to the police for their efforts, 
he usually feels he bas done them and 
society in general a good turn by taking 
steps to bring an offender to justice. 
He therefore feels that he has been 
despiteftilly used when, as quite often 
happens, the prosecution thereafter 
leave him in the dark about the 
progress of what he understandably 
sees as ‘‘his" case. 

Most victims accept that the police 
cannot catch every attacker, but they 
like to be told if the police have 
decided to dose the file. Most victims 
also accept that some prosecutions 
have to be dropped and that charges 
must occasionally be reduced in return 
for guilty pleas to lesser offences; but 
they are often very resentful when this 
is done without consulting them first, 
or even without telling them after- 
wards. Also victims usually want to 
know how their assailant is sentenced 
and many would like to watch this 
being done. Yet when (as usual) the 
defendant pleads guilty, and the victim 
is not needed to give evidence, often 
nobodytelis him when the case is to be 
heard. Then the first thing he hears 
about the' Senterice mav be from- the 
AL 


neighbours, a garbled account in the 
local paper, or a threat of future 
vengeance from the defendant or his 
mates. 

Victims also feci very strongly that 
their attacker should be made to pay 
them at least some compensation; yet 
compensation orders were not made in 
many cases in this study where they 
could have been made, apparently 
because it wa6 nobody’s job to ask the 
court to make them, and nobody's jub 
to collect details of the victim's losses 
should the court think of making one 
unasked. Even when a compensation 
order is made, some courts do not 
inform the victim, and others routinely 
make him wait for several months 
before paying over the money they 
have received. 

Unlike many problems in the legal 
system which are quite intractable, 
most of the complaints of these 276 
victims could be cured by small 
changes of routine which would cost 
little in either time or money. Most of 
the difficulties stem from the fact that 
it Is nobody’s job to keep in touch with 
the victim and explain things to him, 
and it is nobody's job hecause at 
present nobody except the victim 
thinks he matters. What is really 
needed is a change uf attitude. 

J. R. Spencer 

J. R. Spencer is a fellow of Selwyit 
College, Cambridge, and a university 
lecturer in low.' 


BOOKS 

A poet’s 
business 
mind 

Catullus and his World: a reappraisal 
byT.P. Wiseman 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 052 1 266068 


Most bonks which combine history and 
literary analysis make a parade of their 
interdisciplinary virtue; this one gels 
on with the job without fuss. Dis- 
armingly readable, and with many a 
ncui turn of phrase, it is a valuable 
study of Cumllus mid his time, full nf 
shrewdness und emmnon sense, some- 
times subtle, sometimes provocntivc. 

Wiseman begins hy emphasizing the 
otherness of the Roman world, “a 
world not ours”; the point is made with 
typical clarity and concision. Here he is 
in tunc with present fashion, though 
the warning is still needed: some 
scholars go on thinking that all Latin 
poets were social democrats. Less 
fashionable is his confidence in recon- 
structing the intrigues, political and 
amorous, of the time. He is sceptical of 
some received opinions - particularly 
welcome is his attack on schematic 
accounts of the rise and fall of Catullus’ 
love affair. But he has invested in the 
reconstruction business himself: we 
have sparklinc pictures of Clodia 
Metelli and M. Caelius, and anyone 
who has tried to peer through the 
magnificent smokescreen that Cicero 

E iut up in the Pro Caelio will be grateful 
or Wiseman's dashing chapter on the 
subject. 

As Wisemon himself shows, scholars 
and critics have depi 



will be surprised by his account of 
Catullus* lost works. Wc know that 
there was a writer of "mimes" (that is, 
bawdy farces with topical and satirical 
comment) of uncertain date called 
Catullus; some have thought that he 
was the same as a Valerius, apparently 
a mime-writer, mentioned by Cicero in 
a letter. Wiseman suggests that both 
these figures are identical with our 
poet, C Valerius Catullus. This means 
supposing that the bulk of his work was 
mime, and yet none of our sources has 
thought to tell us so, which is possible, 
but unlikely. On the oilier hand. 

Wiseman argues forcefully that the last 
poem in the extant collection implies 
that the poet intends to move on to a 
new genre of verse, vituperative in 
character - mime perhaps? Wiseman 
has put his finger on Hit awkward 
problem. An odder heresy is the idea 
that the Attis was written for a religious 
festival, the Megalcsia. Wiseman has 
the historian’s eagerness to find occa- 
sions for poems; but the Attis does not 
have the air of occasional poetry. 

The book ends with a chapter on the 
haute vulgarisation of Catullus by 
translHtors, poets and novelists. It is r 
bit patchy, though everyone will find 
some titbit that he did not know 
before. It can best be regarded as a 
light coda to a fine work. 

Richard Jenkyns 

RirharH jmitmu Lx a fellow of Ladv A volive relief from Brauron depicting Zeus (seated) with Leto and her children Apollo and Artemis, The 
Margare! Hall, Oxford picture Is from John Brofldman’s Greek Sculpture: the classical period (Thames and Hudson, £12.50). 


More than 
facts 


Ancient History: evidence and models 
by M.I. Finley 
Chatto & Windus, £ 1 2.95 
1SBN0701 130032 


behalf of Leopold von Ranke and 
considers that faith in Ranke's self- 
effacement does not reflect Ranke’s 
practice aud is no guide to the would- 
be historian. The Historian does not 
simply uncover facts, he asks questions 
about the “right portrayal of rela- 
tions". Whnl tne historian needs is an 
interpretative model such as Weber’s 
ideal type, lucidly defined (by Weber) 
as "the one-sided Accentuation of one 



1960s, with discipline diffused thro 
out society wlln the advent of ,Dr 
myriutl varieties of community con* 
lion i so lovingly: chronicled by Conti 
and Scull. . r 

Garland argues for the slgnlficana 
of another break, around tire mind . 
the 20th century, which cieiilcil lb 
modern form of penality tie ’■the wliok 
of the penal complex, inef tiding is 
sanctions, institutions, discourses sd 
representations"). Victorian peiuBl 
owed more to classical conceptions » 
punishment as just desert man to* 
disciplinary project in Foucauftf 
sense. Modern penality, centred d . 
precise "scientific” classification o •• 
offenders, techniques of rchabiW 
lion, und u merging withbroaderfo® 
of " welfare" and ■■corrections", «• 
vclupcd only at the end of tbc 
torian era. arid remains dcot»*?;.... ■ 
although challenged by the reshd^^* 1 /."- 
more Victorian view of punish™*]* 
the 1971b. The fundamental co^ 
of existence for modern pcnalm" 
the movement from frcc-mutf ? ■’>; 
corporate capitalism, with its pc^ 
concomitants of mass democracy^ 
an interventionist state. But in *j 

uW£ 


. son started that 
one) has yielded 'place to a man 
revelling in a "self-consciously permis- 
sive obscenity”, to borrow Wiseman's 
phrase for some recent translations. 
His own Catullus has the soul of a 
businessman; but the soul of a 
businessman, be adds, is an excellent 
thing to have (let us hope Sir Kcirh 
Joseph is. listening). He presents the 
poet . as. n provincial of equestrian 
. finally with financial interests in the 
eastern Mediterranean, inheriting a 
puritan morality from his 


and ill at ease in the promiscuous work 
of his patrician mistress, hi the kiss 
poem (“Give me h thousand kisses, 
then a hundred”) we catch an accoun- 
tant's tones, and in the language of 
honour and obligation which Catullus 
paradoxically applies to his illicit love 
affair we hear a businessman’s respect 
for die law of contract. This last point 
is especially interesting: Wiseman 
warns that we risk putting too much 
weight on “conspicuous” source mate- 
riflllike Cicero and Catullus himself; 
the common supposition that Catullus 
is applying to his affair the language of 
high politics may be an example of this 
unconscious bias. 

Wiseman announces that be will 
preach some heresies; the orthodox 



’ Btard and Michael Crawford 
Duckworth , £ 15.00 and £5 .95 
ISBN 07 156 1900 4 and 1969 1 

Both these important books arc con- 
cerned with the methods and objec- 
tives to be followed by ancient histo- 
rians; they are practical and deal with 
specific problems, touching on the 
more abstruse parts of historiography 
only here and there. 

Finley has developed and added to 
some of the ideas which he has mooted 
in earlier papers and books. His new 
book displays the admirable familiar- 
ity with a wide range of issues that we 
have come to expect from the analyst 
of land and credit and the historian' of 
Odysseus, Sidly and the ancient eco- 
nomy. Throughout die discussions the 
reader has the exhilarating sense that 
no single theme is self-contained, that 
other related problems and ideas are 
likely to break in at any moment. 

The gist of the book is given in the 
epilogue. Finley argues against the' 
idea that the historian can be a self- 
effacing obiectivist, confining himself 
to a discussion of the ancient evidence 
without ideology taken In the broadest 
sense as “a system of ideas concerning 

E henomcna, especially those of social 
fe”. He is therefore particularly se- 
vere on. (he claims made by and on 


dominating influence of Stoicism", 
“the practical Roman mind", and she 
brings together and elucidates the 
mass of evidence which needs to be 


'dual phenomena". This emphasis on 
rational bias, ss one might call it, 
means that Finley disapproves of eru- 
dite, antiquarian compilations which 
operate on the icll-all-you-know prin- 
ciple, and he therefore dismisses many 
city-histories as pseudo-histories. 
They repeat the traditions about a 
place without asking intelligent ques- 
tions or making comparisons. 

t Finley is particularly incisive on 
what he calls the tradition of according 
a privileged status to Greek arid Latin 
texts. Ancient historians lend to feel 
more cheerful when they can say of an 
archeological discovery that it con- 
firms a classic narrative, even if the 
narrative is as unreliable as Livy’s 
history of early Rome. I am sure he is 
right, though it will be hard to shake 
off the habit, for which there are 
traditional pedagogic reasons. Ancient 
historians nave usually spent years 
acquiring Latin and Greek; and they 
have often followed courses in which 
the Greek and Roman historians are 
over-valued prose texts, enjoying the 
primacy which in other cultures is 
bestowed on Imaginative prose fiction. 

Probably the most fruitful chapter is 
that on war and empire; it achieves a 
good balance between examples of 
what to follow and wfant to avoid. 
Finley argues persuasively that discus- 
sion of conflict in ancient societies has 


lopedia of intellectual activities. 

The dominating figure 
is, of course, Cicero, but Miss Rawson 


specific ideological and iratu*. 
sources were the associated pflQ 
mex of reform offered by crin? 1 ^. 
eugenics, social work and micW**V 
ity. Tlie varying diMxiuwes 
buses of these irimementiurexw,. 


in detail, and iheit consequefl*^ 
penality traced. 

This book is of enormous 
illuminating the development j, 
control in modem limes® Qp . ■ 
written in an unremirtinrfy 
mid jargon-laden style, whkb 
ding and far from 
There are also tanialiring hmu j 
aiialvus promoting the {y 

new' forms of peuul 
accord with the values 
ity, democracy and well***- Q0 

stands such claims ainow 1 ^ r„. 

more than pious g.cs tui«- — 
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Intellectual Life In the Late Roman 
Republic 

by Elizabeth Rawson 
Duckworth, £35.00 
ISBN 07156 19683 

“We read Cicero and Lucretius; we 
also read Catullus, Caesar . , , and 
Sallust; but we tend to know far too 
little of the intellectual, as opposed to 
the political, background of these 
writers”, writes Miss Rawson in her 
preface. Their period is of crucial 
importance, for it marked the turning- 
point in Roman history. This is ob- 
vious politically, obvious too in literary 
history, but nevertheless we have until 
now lacked a thorough scholarly study 
of the intellectual lue of the period. 
Miss Rawson ’s densely packed and 
immensely detailed book is a master- 
piece. 

■ She points out that, in talking of the 
Brat century bc, we happily use phrases 
such as “Graeco-Roman civilization”. 



sasy . . . 

she discusses actually survive com- 
plete, and our knowledge of their 
authors is often equally sketchy. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the conditions of intellectual life, in 
Italy as well as Rome, with the origin 
(often of course Greek), status and 
economic position of intellectuals in 
different fields, their intended audi- 
ence, and the availability of books and 
other sources of knowledge, and ends 
with a chapter entitled “Towards Pub- 
lic Patronage”, which deals with Atti- 
cus (a typically deft assessment in four 
pages), Pompey and Caesar. Its last 
sentence is characteristically challeng- 
ing' "Ihp UJDV IVUt nmi/mv*n tnlmrunol 


Caesar". The second part of the book 
deals with the liberal arts, , in 13 
chapters which cover subjects as di- 
verse as grammatica, medicine, 
architecture, geography, and theolo- 
gy, and add up to a Kind of encyc- 


eschews direct confrontation with his 
achievement, on the grounds that it 
has often been assessed. However, her 
thorough and sympathetic familiarity 
with his writings enables her to use 
them as her principal source, and one 
of the most remarkable features of her 
book is the way it makes it possible to 
appreciate Cicero's intellectual stand- 
ing in relation to that of his contempor- 
aries. The next most striking figure is 
Varro, celebrated for his immense 
learning, but also the author of humor- 
ous Menippean satires, though unfor- 
tunately only a comparatively small 
amount of nis work survives. Miss 
Rawson gives a detailed and percep- 
tive account of bis achievements (re- 
ferences to him in the index cover 
more than one whole column] but even 
so he remains somewhat enigmatic. 

She writes clearly and concisely, and 
shows constant good sense. Her broad 
sympathies include a keen interest in 
the visual arts and in topography, 
which together with her wry sense of 
humour Help to give life to what might 
otherwise be au indigestibly dry and 
overdetalled account. This is often 
shown in 


been side-tracked into pointless argu- 
ments about motivation. Instead, ne 
thinks, we should concentrate on what 
he calls the profit-motive and examine 
the course of wars between Greek 
states with that in mind. 

Finley's polemic is fair, but occa- 
sionally hr reminds me of the disting- 
uished scholar who was eventually 
required to examine in finals; when his 
marks were disda rad Jt4r6aame clear 
U( HIS hoi ked on tho assumption 
that a candidate Is as bad as his worst 
mistake. The incautious or inexperi- 
enced reader of this book may well get 
the idea that some historians are on 
parade not to receive a prize but to get 
a wigging and a delta. For example, the 
achievements of Fergus Millar and G. 
E. M. de Ste Croix arc not recognized 
as they might be. Millar is rebuked for 
his claim that he has not "contamin- 
ated the presentation of the evidence 
with conceptions drawn from wider 
sociological studies and de Ste 
Croix’s use of his model in Class 
Struggle in Ancient Society fails to say 
anything of importance about war. Yet 
even without such ideology MlUar’s 
book The Emperor and the Rohian 
World, does much to explain how 
things worked; and de Sic Croix has 
written the most remarkable book on 
ancient history to appear for many 
years. 

A similar concern with structure 
pervades Beard and Crawford’s 
account of the late Roman Republic. 
They assume that the reader has an 
outline knowledge of the basic facts 
and do not offer an account of day-to- 
day or year-by-yeBT developments. 
Instead they seek to provide nn “analy- 
tic description", “to demonstrate bow 
a whole network of factors are closely 
interlinked". They haw? produced a 
book which Is clear and trenchant and 
helps to make sense of the welter of 

example, Diodorus Siculus on the 
feasts of the Gauls - “where warriors 
ate touchy on points of precedence 
(symbolized in special pieces of meat), 
and even issue challenges to mortal 
combat, they use no chairs, and en- 
tangle their moustaches In the food”. 
Sometimes she notes a comic detail - 
Statius Sebosus telling how blue 
worms forty cubits long in the Ganges 
grip elephants’ trunks and drag them 
into. the river; Nigidius Flgulus recom- 
mending that one should clap -a ben to 
a snake-bite; Philodemus describing 
the gods as “clusters of insomniac 
hellenophonc gourmets in the illimit- 
able distance”. 

A period in which scholars could 
argue, as did Arlstodcmus of Nysa, 
that Homer was a Roman, or could, 
like Alexander Polyhistor, replace 
Moses with a lady named Moso, 
provides plenty of scope for such 
entertainment. However, what is espe- 
cially striking is the way in which Miss 
Rawson, along with a cool head, has 
such a warmly sympathetic under- 
standing for the intellectual efforts of 
her huge and diverse cast, and for the 
problems they had to contend with in 
their scholarly activities, which meant 
that even the young .Cicero, ..when 


facts. 

There are chapters on culture, rell- 
moi\, politics and Institutions, and 
Rome and the outside world. The 
order is important, for the authors are 
rightly determined to move culture 
and religion into greater prominence, 
away from the appendage position to 
which they are so often relegated. The 
chapter on religion gives a vigorous 
. aaalyiis of recent attempts to escape 
from the habit of seeing late Roman 
religion in terms of decline and neg- 
lect. Overall the coverage of subjects is 
good though one would have wel- 
comed a section on the general import- 
ance of Roman archaizing and conser- 
vatism. 

The authors admit they have their 
favourite topics, but they arc usually 
fair in pointing to alternative views, 
often in the notes. There are a few 
places where the exposition In tfie text 
has been perhaps too brief. Thus, 
much is made of Cicero’s philosophical 
writings, but it would have been easy 
to say a few words on the passible case 
against them. One might argue that 
Cicero's eclecticism is not philosophi- 
cally interesting though It deserves 
attention for its opportunism; and 
further that it Is questionable whether 
his rhetorical exuberance is wholly 
suited to this subject. Similarly the 
book is rather sweeping on pro- 
sopography and ideology; the former 
vs out, the latter is in. But nothing Is 
said about important Roman slogans, 
which is to caiiy too far theirprogram- 
me statement that "It is impossible now 
to understand the first century nc in 
fim-century terms”. 

A> E. Wardman 

A. E, Wardman is professor of classics 
at the University of Reading. 

poet Aratus, imported errors which 
cbuld have been avoided had he "gone 
Into his garden to check". 

Considering the complexity of the 
material, the production of the book is 
remarkably accurate. It is not often 
that one Is left really puzzled, as on 
page 202, where we are told that 
Cicero claims that Pompey had great 
knowledBJ of "treaties, agreements, 
pacts with states, kings and foreign 
peoples , in fact the whole law of peace 
and war”, and the footnote mentions 
“numerous libelli on raindrops and 
party walls”. The index is comprehen- 
sive and apparently accurate. 

This book will surely remain a 
standard work for many years to come . 
Miss Rawson deserves the thanks of all 
those who feel properly grateful for the 
immense labour that has gone into it, 
and they may well hope that the old 
Latin goddess Fessona. "invoked by 
tired people" (page 315), will be kind 
to her. 


Peter Howell 

Peter Howell Is lecturer In classics at 
Royal Holloway and Bedford New 
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The only special offer 
in t he world 

that will save you £5 
and help 

protect a child at risk 

Literally millions ol children haw berm helped 
by i he NSP( !C with out 80% of income coming 
from public generosity; lb maintain ihe.se vital 
services (o children were asking /or your support 
by making a special seasonal oiler ■- a full colour 
map of the world printed by the liunous map 
makers John Harlliolt mievv. 

Thefiill colour map (political with physical 
relief shown) lea lures populations, time zones, 
main airpt >rls, jx iris, railways and cross country 
ivlerences. The map retails at around £8 - its yours 
lot just .VX'MI - SOp will go U > wauls the postage and 
packing. r I he remaining £8.00 will be donated on 
your behalf- to the NS PC 1C to lend a helping hand to 
children in fear or danger throughout Britain. 

Every map you purc hase lor family friends or 
workplace will make the world of difference to a 
child in need. II von area reader in Scotland, the 
RSSPCt - will /)eiie/it fiom the ofli’i: 
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Supplement 


| 1 would .like in help a child in need (his Christmas. 

•i 1 enclose my cheque/postal order lor £ lor 

!j I World Map/s made parable to: Times Newspapers Limited. 

d Name: • ; • 

!;J Addi-ess: 

! 

A { lMcit.se avt ach further addresses ft >r multiple orders i m a • 

';| separate .sheet of paper) 

: | Send this coupon witli your roni i nance to Nigel Denison, ■ 

I Times Higher Education Supplement, Priory House, " 
St.Johns Lane, London, ECIM 4HX. 

I Oiler is available uiily to readers tn ihe UK. and closest in January Ml, lOHCi. 
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Awards 

The Mcdinil Hcscurch Council, ^ 
ussociuiion with ihc In&tliui Naikuij 
de la Sanltf ct dc In Recherche M& 
cale and the Centre National deb 
Recherche Scienrtfique, has setua 
exchange scheme Tor research 
from tne UK to spend a iierloa't, 
French laboratory. For full deteDul 




the scheme, please contact The Trait 
ing Awards Croup, Medical ReseaU 
Council, 20 Park Crescent, London 
WIN 4AL (telephone 01 63d 5422 
*274). 

Professor David Williams, head of the 
department of applied chemistry o 
UWIST, has been awarded a Silver 
Medal by the Royal Society of Chemi* 
try for hi* work In trace c lament 
chemistry. 


Grants 


l! « 
' 

: *15 J 
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LEICESTER 

Professor F. Beck, £13^51 
from Unilever (in vitro techniques 
relevant to teratology); Dr R. F. 
Jameson, £37,482 from SGRC (In- 
frared and optical observations of 
pulsating stars); Professor I. J. Hig- 
gins, fl5<),000 from DTI (ycusi 
biotechnology; rcpllcniiuu unil -secre- 
tion): Professor w. V. Shaw and DrG, 
L\ K. Huberts. l'J2K,W*3 from SERC 
(high filed NMR studies of pmtcln- 
sneeificiiv); I'mfess'ur W. V. Sliawtnd 
Dr G. C. K. Roberts, £177.970 from 
Wellcome Trust (biomedical NMR 

S cctroscopy); Dr D. R. Crllchlcy and 
r f. C. Eperon , £59.542 from MRC 
(molecular cloning or Ihc genes lor tbc 
cyloskelclal protein vincuUn); Dr T. 

M Harrison and Professor W. J. 
Brammar, £56,610 from SERCfrw- • 
ductlon of processed protein is ml- 
U're.il nivcloma cells); Dr C. W. Jones, 
slolugy uud i 

SS*g SASSSjK'g.T® 

fcyrmd Dr J?M. Varley, £20^ tow 
Cancer Retenich Campaign . iBoatytM v 


The Carlsberg Automatic Meridian Circle 
Is one of the specialized telescopes that has 
been contributing to the GIOTTO mission 
to Halley's comet nest March. The CAMC 
measures the positions of over 300 refer- 
ence stars which will allow controllers at 
the European Space Agency to make sure ' 
that the space craft passes sufficiently dose 
to the comet nucleus to get the information 
required. (Picture courtesy of the Science 
and Engineering Research Council.) 

Honorary degrees 

The Royal Northern College of Music Is to award 
honorary fellowships to Mr Eli Goren, the 
violinist and conductor ond to Mr John Hosier, 
principal of the Guildhall School of Music and 
Drama, London. The college is also to confer 
honorary memberships on Mr Peter Moores, 
patron of the aits; Mr Give Smart, general 




Appointments 

CranBeld School of Management 
has appointed Professor Andrew 
Kakabadsc as head of the i human 
resources group. 

The Secretary of State tor Education 
and Sdence has appointed Mr Robert 
Horton to the Sdence and Engineering 
Research Couadl in succession la Sir 
Francis Tombs. 

The Secretary of Stale for Education 
and Science has appointed Dr Carole 
Jordan, of Somerville College , Oxford, 
to the SERC. Dr Jordan Oils the seat 
vacated by Professor Bill Mitcjicll, who 
steps up to chairmanship. 

Publications 

In the wake of this year’s Inner dty 
disturbances, the department of town 

C - urine at South Bank Polytechnic 
produced a timely occasional paper 
Governmental Action and the Residen- 
tial Environment: A Case Studv of 
Battersea, London Borough of Wand- 
sworth, written by Dr Patricio Roberts. 
The paper is available, price £3 post 
free from Department of Town Plan- 


AS#wwih’ r *^ ori in -isdal andtaMtt - 
carcInortiBSUslngin situ hybnditatioM'' '=*- ' 
and £16,559 from Cancer Rescan# 
Campaign (lyrosine-spcdflc phos- 
phorylation of vincuUn and the mor- 
phology of normal and Rous sarcoma •! . 
virus transformed cells) ; Professor W. 

V. Shaw and Professor W. J. Bnufr 
mar, £15,480 from SERC (synthetic 
oligonucleotides for in vitro genetic 1- 
studies); Dr I. C. Eperon, £12,083 L 
from Cancer Research Campaign (to > 
vitro mutagenesis and oncogcnesli); 
Professor H. Smith and Dr J. Draper, 
£100,000 from Wolhon Foundation 
(development of molecular probe*)! 
Professor M. C. R. Symons. £27^55) 
from SERC (reactions of muooium • . 
otoms): Professor M. C. R. Symons, . ; 
£17,055 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (Ew studies of effect of lonirirt 
radiation on protein and DNA to ;• 
presence and absence of oxygen and of 
various additives); Professor H. Simp- • ■ , 
son, £29,040 from Nat. Medical Re- , 
search Fund (development of method* .. 
to assess gas mixing and exchange to : ■ < 
the lung); Professor G. NonusOi 
£30.769 from SERC (ftmdaraenW .- 


(schools PROLOO information «■ ;J 
tricval and learning); Dr T. A. Burk* ' ■ 
and Professor HT C. MacGregorl ' 1 
£11,865 from SERC (application of-. .. • 
DNA Oneeiprint technology to stud«* i ; - . 
of avia n bcha viou r ) . 

MANCHESTER 


, nlng, South Bank Polytechnic, Wand- 
swonij 1 R6ta,' Lohdoin SW6 2JZ, 1 
. The A*sodad6n of Commonwealth 
Unlverailka has published its Awards 
• for Commonwealth University 
Academic Staffs comprehensive guide . " 

.' to fellowships, viritlng professoisbips, . _ 
aranU, ole wllhln the Commonwealth, , r . ’ 
The 230-page book is available, prit» 
£9.90, from ACU, John Foster HoW/.'t^; 


Mr Philip Mayes, £25.000 fro m Offi . 
ter Manchester Council (newpreggL 
for Greater Manchester ArchS^iflfM 
al Unit); Mr Thomas ChrijliwJ^r 
from Health Education Co® 

StSSStSSBHeii 


36 Gordon Square. Londtm WClHl'Kr.vfee ;1 .•CbmmMon 
0PF. , • ^ service 


pm Manpower! 
on (commit; 


. . .• 


manager of (he HalI6 Orchestra; and Sir John. 
Tooley (above), general director of the Royal 
Opera Company. 

Bath University will confer the honorary degree 
of master of sdence on Mr James Nisoef, 
prindpal associate of James Nisbet and Partners, 
chartered quantity surveyors. 

Events 

The International Sociology of Education Con- 
ference is to be held at Westhill College, 

t ... A r> l J m l_§_ _T 


f^yrwr rtt * 

S*rtortecbi*t«hlptDr Gordon D. Lang 
(obstetrics and gynecology)- 


Dr C. Marriott, £28,210 from Qs* l 
Fibrosis Trust (importance of con to 0 * •• 
oanls found in sputum of CFsuflfcrcW 


Readtrshlnsi Dr CoDn Bushnell (pure 
mathematics); Dr James Healo (plant 
pathology); Dr Anthony Wames 
(geography); Dr Peter West (applied 
mathemadcs). 
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Universities continued 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

APPOINTMENTS IN GUIDED WAVE OPTICS 
AND ELECTRONIC MATERIALS 

1 . I.T. LECTURESHIP - REF. No. 5237/3T 

This Is Iho second ol Iwn now locluioshlps created 

through thu Government's I.T. initinlivo In support of Q major 
research group In INTEGRATED OPTICS and OPTICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. The person appointed will linvo some 
responsibility for a new M.Sc. Course In Optical Information 
Technology. 

Research polential will be on Important factor in selection and 

2. SEMICONDUCTOR TECHNOLOGIST (UGC 
FUNDED) - REF. No. 5516/IT 


The University has inslituted a new post to support the 
Departmental MBE research activities. Although previous 
experience of MBE Is not essential the successful applicant 
will in due course become responsible for the design and 
growth of epitaxial structures using a VG Semlcon VB0H MBE 
system, working closely with olher groups wilhin the 
Department to support research in me areas of thin film 
waveguide optica and nanometre electron-beam lithography. 
The post also carries responsibllUes for the day-to-day running 
of the MBE laboratory. The person appointed will be 
encouraged to Initiate new lines of research fn the MBE growth 
of lll-V semiconductors. 

The salary wilt be within the range E7.820-E1 2,636 (Interim 
scales under review) on the Grade 1 A scale for Research and 
Analogous Staff. 

Further particulars of both appointments may be 
obtained from the Academic Personnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow 012 8QQ, where applications (8 
copies) glvlna the nameB and addresses of three referees, 
should be lodged on or before 25th January, 1886, 

In nply please quote appropriate reference number. 

( 710 * 0 ) 


UNIVERSITY OF STIRLING 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ~ s \ 

TWO LECTURERS INCDUCATION 

AppifcaUonB are Invlled from qualified experienced Teachers with relevant 
rdrtirch Internal for: 

;■> The randWates should have post -graduate qualifications In the 
" *WCatJonal fidencesand/w social science b; areas of epedal interest might 
Include some or all ot; cognitive development, language acqulslton, 
research methodology, learning difficulties. Experience of teaching children 
with teaming difficulties would be a recommendation. OandWaias must be 
eligible for registration with the General Teaching Council for Scotland. 
Poet 2: (3 year contract) The candidate should have a) A good Honours 
Degree and preferably post-graduate qualifications, b) Substantial 
experience In educational development in African and/or South East Aslan 
countries, and be able to take a comparative perspective bn educational 
planning and curriculum development. 

Salary scale £7,821 - £16,522 (under review) plus USS. The appointments 
will commence as soon as possible. 

Applications, together with the namsi of two referees, should be sent 
by 2fHh January, to the University Secretary, University of Stirling, 
Stirling FKO 4 LA- Tel: 0788 73171, Ext. 2314, from whom further par- 
ttoufare are available. 


Chairs 


tlonal Sociology gf Education Conference, P O 


King’s College, London (KQC) has 
announced the appointment of the 
Rev. John Word ns professor of history 
and philosophy of religion; Professor 
Ward was formerly (lie Frederick De- 
nison Maurice professor of moral and 
soda! theology at the college. At the 
sapie time, Dr Frandi Cox ha£ been 
appointed prO/epsor of .peipsite im- 
munology. i 


A. Ranger, 152,618 from SERC DU® , r 
practices and procedures for lnh»J» - 
lion and commissioning of di«» JJv' qi " 
services); Miss V, Me&r and -. 

Kenmuu, £24,000 from Bari SiusW 1 ;: • , 
County Council (evaluation of .■■ • 

technical And vocational tatttaUWPj. 

Mr R. Sang, £10,000 from E)U‘MWH . J , 
Health Authority (auryey on '■ t 

meat of community mental 

SSntSy, THE 1 

n?V t: PflrklnsoD. £24O,O0if’j!^tHS*W'i 


Personal 


TO SAUAritSB WOMIN 

o r< ?D 1 « e 5 0 4f,anted aama dny. 

prt roqUBBt. Reglono! Trust 
Do yor etrjfeir. Pjjos- 


Holidays 

and 

Accommodation 

DRISCOLL HOUSJB hotel: aoo 

■"’.v.:, ro gs, , M Ao AS'pi, w Ti'i 

4T70. (32186) . k VWa8 


University of 
Bristol 

RESEARCH 

A8818TANT81IIP 

A | >|ll Ic illllHIS «W lllvlll'll l,il- 
n IIi'muii. Ii A>— till ■! 
Ill'll J i*i I 1,1 lllVt-Hl I, mil- I H lu- 
ll, Kir, llitlwot'll >t, Willi llll'IllUv, 
Hull -I'Nli-nlli , 111,1 in .iilitlllli 

ii, Ii ii-vn mi-iii lii *•«'■ mitliirv 

Ki'llltl'l. I '■■lull'll ItV III,' 

l .i'V«rlmliii«i TniNi. iiu- in til {-, 

li>i- VI v< nr-, -,h mi mills. 

M.ikI ilium lull In I sill. 1 1' v 

o.isn. 

Al'lilli iiill'i sliiililil liuv- ii 
H i uni llrsi ili'Ui'i'" III |>syi luilti- 

uv ■>■' m Im ullun unil mi IiiIit'-hi 
lu tliv> hmi fill |isyi'lmlirav «1 
(•iliflttuenin. 


Ki| uara . 

Bristol UKS IJA frtun wlinm 
rurriifir uiiril 1 iilurs may Him 
tn ••lil.llllnl i'll ? J-i * II I 


Research and 
Studentships 


North East 
Biotechnology 
Cenlre Al 

Teesslde Polytechnic 

POST 

DOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Immobilisation of 
Macromolecules 

To join an intaixflsdpiUMry team working 
on snB-body production and receptor Iso- 
tattoo with Ihe aim of applying Uwso pro- 
teins a* reagsnto fn Immunoassays and 
receptor ustya to produce btaansora 
and reagents tor pmitoct IsofeBaii. 
Research experience tn Uniminochenis- 
ey, membrane systems, protein chemis- 
try 6r ton selaotfva stearades would be 
webomed, . . 

.Setoyi Lecturers. ! •-<• • 

BMto&A07Swjeg,SM 
Ooseig ctsto ferxqpfcaMmr 
10 January 1088. 

Teesslde Polytechnic 
Department of Humanities 

LEA 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appfcattons arelnvttad torthe sbove post 
wkh e view to condiKXfng a research pro- 
gramme on the atnMture and nature ot 
waking otaas society on Teesslde tn the 
third quarter ol the nineteenth century. 

The appobilmant wU be lor a period of 
three yeere and the suceesslli| oanddate 
wS be reqiirsd to register wtA the CNAA 
tor a higher degree. OandWatea must 
possess at laest en upper aecond otesa 
honours degree In History or related 
discipline. 

Salary, whfoh Includes payment for up 
to 6 hours teaching assignment per 
week - E43M - £7,122 per annum. 
Application forma and further paitfculpra 
are available from The Personnel Seo- 
tton, Teesslde Polytechnic, Borough 
Road, Middlesbrough. Save land T8t 
3BA 

Closing date tor applications la 
10 January 1968 . 
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Administration 
Overseas 
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Colleges nnd 
Institutes of Technology 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 

Other classifications 
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University of 
Surrey 
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Hill in it will lie frum | A til 
Jiii ili nry ioar>, re far u,i" mat- 
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Polytechnics 


Napier College 

Department ur Applied 
Ciaomlcnl Svionceu 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INPHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Salary £ 1 0,7 7 7 - C 1 4. 1 84 
(Dar>> IC16, l04(un<ior ' 
rolvuwi 

ApplicaUona are Invited ror 
tha above posl rrom candl- 
datae holding at ienat a goad 
Honours da area or fk* equiva- 
lent tr| a ralavpnt dtHlplln*. 

An ability to contribute to 
eorna obmcI of polymer nclon- 
c« teaching and reaaarcli 
would be nn advantage. 

The sui.-caaifu! applicant 
would bo rupee ted to make a 
major rontrlbutlon to flic da- 
volapmaut of phyntcal cbemu- 
try In the ran men of tho 
pfoarinrant (which range 
Jf?, 1 ? SCOT V EC cert irico tea to 
CNAA Honours denraeat. ae 
woll as BMiunlna an edmlnls, 
tratlye role within the deiwirt- 
metit. 

Application farms and 
furtitor de telle available fromi' 
Administrative Officer (Per- 
■oniiet), Napier Collopa. 8)9 
Cj>*lnton Hoed. Edinburgh . 
SH14 1DJ. Tel: (03 1 , 447 
7070. Ext. ; 4272. Closing 
jbnuery 19 B 6 
(St 609) Hi 
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Nov 
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7 European Studies 
14 Philosophy 
21 Computer Studies (I) 

28 History ( I) 

7 Maths and Physics (I ) 

14 Social Policy 
21 English 

4 Psychology (I) 

11 Law 

18 Environmental Sciences 
(including Qeography) I 
25 Sociology (i) 

2 Chemistry 
9 American Studies 

16 Economics (!) 

23 Biological Sciences (I) 

30 Education (I) 

6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to be 
distributed at The Association 
of American University Presses 
meeting June 150#) 

.3 Computer Studies (II) 

10 History (ii) .. . 

17 Maths and Physics (II) . 

24 Politics: 

31 Psychology (II) 

7 Economics (ll) VV. 

14 Biological Sciences (II) . * '• 

21 Sociology(il) •; > 

28 Environmental Sciences' 

(Including Geography) U / 

' ' . -i 

5 Educational) ; J ' 






